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Our  reputation  was  founded  on  the  above  58  years  ago. 
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Class  IPoem 


3ust  as  tbe  bancing,  babbling  mountain  brook 
Minbs  swift  its  gaining  tide  abown  tbc  steep, 

Hub,  gatb’rtng  speeb  anb  volume  on  its  wap, 
3Bursts  forth  at  last  upon  tbe  bounbless  beep 
So  we  mature,  first,  Gbtlbboob’s  carefree  time, 
Sbcn  merr\>  youth’s  mab  wbirl  of  jo\>  anb  fun, 

Hub  after  tbat  tbe  calmer  stage  wbcn  life 
iHas  set  our  share  of  work  which  must  be  bone. 
3ust  then  is  when  we  come— as  bocs  tbe  brook— 
£o  gase  upon  tbc  future’s  bounbless  sea, 
anb  stanb,  balf=bolbl\>,  half  afraib.  to  view 
tTbat  restless,  whirling  tibe  of  Destiny. 

Me  stanb,  one  moment  onl\>,  in  our  boubt, 
anb  then,  leb  on  b\>  love’s  assuring  nob, 

Me  plebge  our  hearts,  strike  forth,  anb  take  our  place 
Mith  faith  in  self,  in  fellowntan,  anb  (Sob. 


1R.  S.  36.  ’17 
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History  of  the  Class  of  1917 

It’s  hard  for  us  now  as  full-fledged 
seniors  to  believe  that  four  years 
ago  we  were  quiet,  unassuming, — in 
short,  typical, — freshmen.  Those 

days  are  hidden  in  a thick  haze.  A 
few  events  stand  out  as  important,  but 
for  the  rest  there  is  only  a jumble  of 
first  impressions,  a sensation  of  grop- 
ing thru  dim  labyrinths  of  strange 
rooms,  of  being  leered  at  by  grinning 
upper  classmen,  tall  and  awful ; the 
horror  of  being  borne  in  the  arms  of 
a howling  mob  from  an  apparently 
safe  retreat  in  the  basement,  of  soar- 
ing over  a high  fence  and  of  falling, 
thump  ! on  the  green  turf  below. 
But  we  weren’t  extinguished.  On 
the  contrary  we’ve  been  notable  for 
our  everpresent  nerve;  and  our  little 
niche  in  the  G.  H.  S.  hall  of  fame 
overflows  with  memories  as  well  as 
a tidy  little  array  of  tangible  trophies. 

The  cake  table  at  the  annual  bat- 
talion fair  represented  our  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  lime  light.  The  Pag- 
eant of  American  Literature  intro- 
duced Varney  to  the  footlights  and 
established  our  reputation  in  the  world 
of  school  dramatics.  Medals  for  drill 
were  won  by  Chester  Wonson  and 
Carlton  Brown,  and  the  Sawyer  Med- 
als for  excellence  in  scholarship  were 
awarded  to  Lucille  Gaffney,  Rosie 
Nelson  and  Carlton  Brown.  This 
year  saw  the  Reflector  established  by 
a little  nucleus  of  seniors,  and  the 
Football  Team  started,  though  for 
some  time  our  part  in  either  was  no 


more  than  that  of  loyal  supporters. 
“ Somewhere  in  France”  Elliott  Tor- 
rey,  a classmate  of  our  freshman  year, 
represents  us.  Approaching  vacation 
brought  us  our  first  pride  in  the  tulip 
tree  ; “ last  day,”  always  a most  im- 
pressive occasion  ; and  the  farewell  of 
our  principal,  Mr.  Albert  W.  Bach- 
eler. 

Very  little  older,  and  perhaps  very 
little  wiser,  but  with  the  serenity  of 
the  initiated,  up  we  bobbed  again  as 
sophomores  to  greet  the  new  princi- 
al,  Mr.  Elwell  F.  Kimball.  We  joined 
the  newly  founded  Glee  Club  or  Dram- 
atic Club  as  our  various  talents  tend- 
ed. The  former  gave  an  evening 
concert  during  the  year  at  which  the 
Dramatic  Club  presented  the  com- 
ic sketch,  “ The  Deacon’s  Second 
Wife.”  The  latter  also  played  ‘ ‘Held 
by  the  Enemy”  at  the  Union  Hill 
Theatre.  Beatrice  Cohn  and  Chester 
Nielsen  received  the  Sawyer  Medals. 
The  Country  Store  at  the  Battalion 
Fair  was  the  work  of  the  Sophomore 
Class.  The  advent  of  the  only  Mad- 
docks  made  the  year  memorable  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

As  Juniors  we  plunged  into  a cur- 
rent of  reorganization.  Several  new 
courses  were  added  to  the  school,  and 
various  necessary  new  teachers.  Rec- 
itations were  held  in  some  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms.  The  Battalion 
became  a Regiment,  and  the  short- 
lived Athletic  Association  held  a fair. 
At  the  Battalion  Fair  our  candy  booth 
was  an  acknowledged  success,  and  at 
the  Athletic  Fete  our  class  had  charge 
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of  the  “Grabs.”  Sergeant  Chester 
Wonson  commanded  the  winning 
squad  at  the  Annual  Presentation  and 
in  the  Shakespearian  play,  “ As  You 
Like  It,”  the  Juniors  were  right  there 
as  many  of  the  characters.  “Last 
Day”  brought  Sawyer  Medals  to  Har- 
riet Kilgore  and  Roger  Hodgkins,  and 
as  the  Regimental  Roster  was  to  be 
composed  entirely  of  the  newly  made 
Seniors,  the  awarding  of  ranks  was  of 
vital  interest  to  us.  At  the  same  time 
the  Reflector  Staff  was  named  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Crowded  conditions  in  our  Senior 
year  have  compelled  the  division  of 
the  school  into  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions.  More  so  than  ever  before 
the  class  has  been  working  together 
and  successfully  carrying  on  the  vari- 
ous clubs  and  school  organizations, 
and  now  when  we’ve  just  found  out 
who’s  who,  we  have  to  pass  in  our 
books  and  with  the  school  behind  us 
turn  to  the  world  at  large  with  the 
question  “what’s  what.”  The  for- 
feiture of  the  Fair  has  been  a source 
of  regret,  but  the  revival  of  the  Prize 
Speaking  Contest  brought  some  sol- 
ace. That  evening  was  a happy  one 
for  our  class  when  its  members  car- 
ried off  three  of  the  five  prizes,  Syd- 
ney Maddocks  winning  second  in  the 
speaking  contest  and  Ralph  Burnham 
and  Esther  Paul  receiving  second  and 
third  in  the  “Prize  Composition” 
contest.  Important  parts  in  the 
play  “ Midsummer-Night’s  Dream’ » 
were  well  plaeyd  by  some  of  our  num- 
ber, while  in  the  world  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Kenneth  Dale  has  become  famous. 
And  now  the  Magnolia  tree  is  in 
bloom  again.  We’ve  begun  to  ex- 
change photographs  and  addresses  ; 
we’ve  congratulated  our  honored 
members  and  speculated  concerning 
our  successors.  At  the  end  of  the 
few  remaining  days  the  class  of  1917 
will  separate,  but  let  it  be  hoped  that 
all  ties  will  not  be  broken,  and  that 
some  time  we  may  gather  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  world  and  recount 
a history  of  loftier  aims  and  bigger 
achievements. 

Miriam  Hodgkins 
Temple  Bradley 
Emerson  Laurie 
Esther  Paul 


1917  Class  Prophecy 

I closed  my  roll-top  desk  with  a 
bang.  “ Jack,”  I said  to  my  startled 
secretary,  “ I’ll  be  hanged  if  I’m  go- 
ing to  stay  upon  these  forsaken  islands 
any  longer.  Here  I have  been  slav- 
ing for  this  company  since  1925  and 
I’m  off  for  a vacation.  You  write 
them  a letter,  tell  them  they  can  run 
things  to  suit  themselves  and  that  I’ll 
be  back  in  a couple  of  years.” 

Now  that  I had  my  vacation,  I be- 
gan to  wonder  what  I should  do  with 
it.  I started  leisurely  to  pack  my 
trunks,  and  in  sorting  out  some  old 
papers  I found  a copy  of  the  Reflector. 
Evidently  it  was  Commencement 
number  for  as  I turned  the  pages  I 
came  across  a picture  of  the  Class  of 
1917,  yes,  there  were  Bart,  Brownie, 
Dave  Hartz,  and  all  the  rest.  What 
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a surge  of  memories  those  faces 
brought. 

I had  sat  meditating  thus  for  some 
time  when — O happy  thought! — an 
idea  came  to  me.  Why  not  visit  of 
look  up  the  members  of  the  old  class? 
Surely  that  would  be  an  ideal  vaca- 
tion. I tumbled  the  remainder  of  my 
worldly  goods  into  trunks  and  left  the 
Fiji  Islands  on  the  next  boat. 

“Oh,  certainly,”  came  the  answer 
to  my  query,  ‘ Adeline  is  living  in 
Brooklyn ; she  has  a lovely  home 
there.”  Surrounded  as  she  was  by 
luxuries  and  with  her  charming  per- 
sonality, she  made  a very  delightful 
hostess.  From  her  I learned  how 
Margaret  Sticklen  had  been  left  a mil- 
lion dollars,  how  Gladys  Hernstrom 
had  received  the  Victoria  cross  for 
bravery  as  a nurse  in  the  war,  how 
Edith  Firth  and  Vesta  Gardner  were 
happily  married  and  living  in  Frisco, 
and  that  Stanley  Curtis  was  repre- 
senting Alaska  in  the  Senate. 

Frank  Barton,  I found,  after  a med- 
ical education  had  settled  in  New 
York  and  with  the  help  of  an  efficient 
superintendent  of  nurses,  Alice  Plow, 
and  two  skillful  operators,  Eva  Parks 
and  Mary  McKinnon,  is  unbelievably 
successful  with  an  institution  where 
treatment  is  given  to  patients  suffer- 
ing with  Bankrollitis. 

Next  I met  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Brown,  professor  of  German  in  New 
York  University.  Associated  with 
him  was  Fred  Carlsen,  who  has  never 
been  able  to  overcome  his  fondness 


for  study  and  is  now  teaching  Arch- 
cepsyhigolism. 

Of  course  we  all  expected  great 
things  of  Rif  Burnham,  but  imagine 
my  grief  to  learn  that  with  the  able 
assistance  of  Dr.  Akola  he  had  suc- 
cumbed to  an  attack  of  the  Movie 
Fever. 

On  the  site  of  the  old  high  school 
stands  a fine  large  building  with  all 
kinds  of  modern  equipment  to  help 
the  students  along  “ the  flowery  path 
of  knowledge.”  The  principal  is 
Philip  Cederstrom,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  are  Celia  Roach, 
history;  Mildred  Anderson,  mechan- 
ics; and  Mabel  Ambrose,  Latin. 

Emerson  Laurie,  through  the  valu- 
able experience  gained  while  secre- 
tary of  his  class  in  G.  H.  S.,  is  now 
doing  similar  work  for  President 
John  Ames  of  the  Engineers’  Union. 

Rosie  Nelson  has  proved  her  ability 
as  an  author  in  “Diamond  Dick’s 
Deadly  Deed.”  Two  other  books 
which  are  selling  well  are  “ The  Real- 
ism of  Religion  ” by  Katherine  Cook, 
and  “ Rules  of  Etiquette”  by  Harriet 
Kilgore. 

The  great  Ysaye  has  passed  on  but 
he  is  not  missed,  for  we  have  in  his 
stead  Elmer  Steeves  of  Essex. 

While  in  Gloucester  I tried  to  se- 
cure one  of  the  new  gasolineless,  tire- 
less, engineless  oughtogobiles  man- 
ufactured by  the  L.  S.  Smith  & Brad- 
ley Company,  but  could  not,  because 
of  the  great  demand  for  them.  Here 
it  was,  too,  that  I saw  the  famous  golf 
match  between  Phil  Wonson,  Nation- 
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al  Men’s  Champion,  and  Eleanor 
Pearce,  National  Women’s  Cham- 
pion. Wonson  drop-kicked  a goal 
and  won  in  the  ninth  inning. 

I was  passing  through  a Massachu- 
setts town  on  my  way  back  to  New 
York  when  I became  aware  that  a 
meeting  of  some  sort  was  going  on. 
The  square  was  filled  with  women 
and  in  the  center  was  an  automobile. 
Pressing  nearer  I recognized  its  oc- 
cupants Artemisia  Mehlman  and 
Gladys  M.  Parsons.  Elizabeth  Ellis 
and  Helen  Erickson  stood  close  by 
carrying  a banner  inscribed,  “ We 
Are  for  Annexing  Mexico.  Are  You?” 
Now  I turned  my  attention  to  the 
speaker,  who  was  Esther  Paul.  Lis- 
ten, what  does  she  say  ? “If  you  elect 
me,  I promise  to  abolish  the  saloons 
and  remove  the  tariff  from  lace  and 
parasols.”  Esther  sat  down  and  anoth- 
er speaker  rose,  who  proved  to  be 
Agnes  Davis,  another  prominent 
suffragist. 

I was  quite  surprised  to  note  that 
Gloucester  business  was  being  run 
mostly  by  our  former  high  school 
boys.  Its  largest  bank  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  portly  Warren  El- 
well  and  the  sporty  Bill  MacDonald. 
Those  prominent  in  the  fish  business 
are  Joe  Sella,  Spencer  Dagle  and  Os- 
car Johnson. 

Katherine  Whalen  is  a traveling 
saleswoman  and  they  say  she  can  talk 
you  into  buying  her  goods  whether 
you  want  to  or  not.  Dorothy  Wolfe 
is  her  nearest  competitor. 


James  Morong,  who  gained  dis- 
tinction in  our  war  with  Germany, 
has  been  steadily  promoted  and  is 
now  a Colonel  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Service.  Caesar  Moalli  and  Arthur 
Eycett  have  long  been  a member  of  an 
Aviation  unit,  while  Sewall  Webber 
is  still  in  the  army  and  Harry  Currier 
in  the  navy.  In  spite  of  the  fine  rec- 
ord made  by  these  boys,  the  girls 
were  not  far  behind.  Some  did  ex- 
cellent service  as  nurses  ; they  were 
Helen  Ernst,  Alice  Landry,  Grace 
Johnson.  Others  became  agricultural 
experts:  Anna  Robishaw,  Bertha  Mor- 
ris and  Lillian  Collins.  Still  others 
went  into  the  navy  as  wireless  opera- 
tors : Marguerite  Curtis,  Edna  Dex- 
ter and  Elsie  Havner. 

Science  and  invention  have  taken 
great  strides  and  even  greater  things 
are  expected.  Allen  Varney,  chem- 
ist and  Joe  Stewart,  archaeologist 
have  combined  and  are  at  present  fig- 
uring how  much  salt  water  it  would 
take  to  disssolve  North  America. 
Besides,  I am  informed  that  Paul 
Thompson  has  discovered,  (Miss 
Clough  says  invented),  the  fourth  di- 
mension, and  that  Helen  Ferguson 
and  Betty  Jacobson  have  perfected 
perpetual  motion.  What  ! You 
doubt  this  ? Remember,  please,  the 
prodigous  propensity  for  invention 
these  girls  showed  when  in  school. 
They  used  to  invent  new  excuses 
every  day  for  something  or  other. 

When  I arrived  at  Romeo  Inger- 
soll’s  residence, — by  the  way,  he  is  a 
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rising  young  cheese  merchant  dealing 
especially  in  Roquefort — he  suggested 
that  we  run  out  to  Brave’s  Field  and 
see  the  game.  Later  in  the  game  a 
slight,  graceful  young  man  stepped 
to  the  plate  and  smashed  out  a home 
run.  “That  is  Let  Harrison,”  the 
cheese  merchant  informed  me,  “and 
the  fellow  down  in  center  field  is  Sum 
Favor.” 

Before  leaving  Boston  I ran  in  to 
see  Louise  Poole,  whose  husband  is 
now  president  of  the  B.  & M.  We 
went  to  the  theatre  together.  Here 
more  unexpected  pleasure  (?)  awaited 
me,  for  in  glaring  letters  was  printed 
on  a sign  board  : 

David  Hartz 
presents 

Hermanius  Gaffney 
in  Easter  Sunday  in  a Coal  Mine 
the  funniest  comedy  ever  shown 

I was  still  exclaiming  over  this 
strange  coincidence  when  my  friend 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Karl  Young  and  Kenneth  Dale  would 
put  on  a very  clever  dancing  number 
for  vaudeville.  After  the  theatre  I 
was  looking  over  an  old  scrap  book 
wherein  were  the  accounts  of  many 
different  marriages.  Several  girls  I 
noticed  had  married  foreign  noble- 
men. Marion  Stoddartis  now  Duch- 
ess of  Marlborough,  while  Dorothy 
Hart  and  Mildred  Glidden  married 
French  counts. 

Florence  Sinclair  and  Elizabeth 
Ryan  run  a large  beauty  shop  and 
hair  dressing  parlor  on  Fifth  Avenue 
which  is  frequented  by  society  women 


like  Maybelle  Brown,  Adelaide  Peter- 
son and  Priscilla  Friend. 

Sula  Smith  and  Ruth  Thurston  are 
teaching  domestic  science  at  the  large 
Riverdale  high  school. 

Alice  Gerrard  and  Madeline  With- 
am  have  gone  into  farming  on  a large 
scale  ; the  only  trouble  is  that  they 
don’t  raise  anything. 

Watch  your  step  when  you  are  in 
Gloucester  or  you  will  find  yourself  in 
the  toils  of  the  law,  for  Eleanor  Mor- 
ris, Helen  MacEachern,  Margaret 
McNeil  and  Lillian  Merry,  Glouces- 
ter’s husky  policewomen,  are  always 
on  the  job. 

Edith  Anderson  is,  of  course,  a 
noted  artist,  and  will  some  day  bring 
us  fame. 

Ellen  Smith  is  the  able  superin- 
tendent of  a flourishing  electric  rail- 
way ; while  Sheba  Toneatti,  Mabel 
Ambrose  and  Bertha  Johnson  make 
fine  conductresses. 

Delilah  Currier  and  Evelyn  Dona- 
hue are  the  proprietresses  of  a very 
fine  millinery  store.  I met  Rachel 
Merchant  there,  buying  a stunning 
Gainsborough. 

Gladys  Doucette  and  Esther  Nelson 
are  proprietors  of  a munitions  plant 
where  they  make  machine  guns  to 
kill  mosquitoes.  Chet  Nielsen  got  in 
front  of  one  recently,  with  fatal  re- 
sults. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  peo- 
ple from  Gloucester  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  This  seems  to  be  true  from 
the  facts  that  I was  able  to  gather. 
Take  a look  at  the  statistics  and  judge 
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for  yourself.  Felicita  Foglioni  and 
Loretta  Foley,  are  missionaries  in 
China;  Helen  Johnson  in  India  ; Mar- 
ion Osmond  and  Gladys  Parsons  in 
the  Philippines;  Helen  Wyman  and 
Selma  Whittey  in  Alaska,  and  Flor- 
ence Powers  and  Marion  Nicholls  in 
Rockport. 

Harold  Critchett,  I was  unable  to 
trace,  as  he  is  a motor  cycle  fiend  and 
does  not  stay  in  one  place  long  enough 
to  be  interviewed. 

Alma  Lavonen  and  James  Darcy 
are  expert  accountants  and  Russell 
Bohan  and  Joseph  Burgarella  are 
bookeepers  in  the  Civil  Service. 

Marjorie  Hastings  is  at  her  old 
tricks  of  flirting,  only  now  she  is  an 
aviator  and  flirts  with  death. 

Dorothy  Lawson  is  a demonstrator 
of  Underwood  typewriters.  She  re- 
cently made  a record  of  five  thousand 
words  in  a minute. 

Anna  Falk  is  an  authority  on  geol- 
ogy. She  always  was  fond  of  nature. 

Gladys  Courant  is  the  lady  lion 
tamer  with  Ringling’s  circus. 

Eleanor  Bearse  became  famous 
through  her  ability  to  play  the  part 
of  Penelope  on  the  stage. 

Harriet  Burkhardtand  Lucille  Gaff- 
ney are  in  politics  ; they  always  were 
awfully  noisy  anyway,  and  as  every 
one  knows,  politics  is  mostly  noise. 

Eleanor  Commerford  is  working  for 
the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  in  Siam. 

Thomenia  Barrattand  Ellen  White 
have  established  an  aero-confectionery 
store  and  cater  especially  to  good- 
looking  aviators, 


Miriam  Hodgkins  is  the  first  woman 
ever  to  be  chief  of  the  Boston  fire  de- 
partment, which  position  she  gained 
through  the  influence  of  Mayor  David 
Mehlman. 

Of  course  you  have  heard  of  the 
famous  girls’  baseball  team  of  which 
Hazel  Francis  aud  Grace  Wykes  are 
the  battery.  Hilda  Rantilla  is  man- 
ager while  Gertrude  Goosney  attends 
to  the  business  affairs  of  the  club. 
The  most  ardent  fans  are  Abbie  May 
and  Selma  Gustafson. 

Harold  Collins’  music  has  been  his 
support,  I mean  financially,  and  you 
may  hear  him  at  Symphony  Hall  for 
the  small  sum  of  five  dollars. 

A new  record  for  the  mile  run  has 
been  made  by  Flying  Cliff  Rogers, 
who  did  the  mile  in  a minute  and  sev- 
enty-two seconds. 

Roger  Hodgkins  is  also  in  the  cir- 
cus business.  He  eats  fire  and  swal- 
lows swords. 

Helen  McDonald  is  singing  in 
grand  opera.  Her  latest  hit  is  “ The 
Temple  of  Love.” 

Agnes  Callahan  and  Marjorie  Luf- 
kin are  secret  service  agents  in  Fris- 
co’s China  Town. 

A new  feature  called  the  Bohemian 
Ballet  is  being  shown  in  Boston.  The 
stars  are  Doris  Saunders,  Bessie  Har- 
vey, Eleanor  Hoyt  and  Kathryn  Mc- 
Kenzie. 

Hardy  Holmes  was  brought  to  the 
limelight  when  he  dropped  shells  on 
Germantown,  but  the  shells  were  pea- 
nut shells  and  Germantown  was  in 
Pennsylvania. 
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Ruth  Hobart  and  Evelyn  Thomp- 
son have  a large  grocery  business  in 
Pigeon  Cove. 

# * *•  * * 

At  last  I was  on  my  way  back  to 
the  islands  to  work.  I was  alone  on 
the  broad  deck  and  as  I sat  there 
snugly  wrapped  in  my  steamer  rug, 
watching  the  long  even  swell  of  mid- 
ocean lift  the  mighty  steamer  up  over 
smooth  round- topped  hills  and  lower 
it  again  into  gently  sloping  valleys, 
my  thoughts  harkened  back  to  the 
evening  when  I had  finished  my  class 
prophecy.  I smiled  as  I remembered 
how  appalled  I was  at  its  dullness,  its 
lack  of  originality.  But  I passed  it 
in,  for  I was  determined  to  do  my  bit, 
however  unworthy  that  bit  might  be. 

Reluctantly  I roused  myself  from 
my  meditations  and  going  below  I 
drew  a glass  of  clear,  sparkling  cold 
water  and  drank  to  the  success  and 
happiness  of  the  Class  of  1917. 

S.  M.  ’17. 


Last  Will  and  Testament  of  1917 

Be  it  remembered  that  we,  the 
Seniors  of  the  Gloucester  High  School 
Class  of  1917,  being  of  sound  mind 
and  memory,  but  aware  of  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  do  make  this  our  last 
will  and  testament. 

After  the  payment  of  just  debts 
and  charges,  we  bequeath  and  devise 
as  follows  : 

To  our  Teachers  : 

Item  : To  you  we  leave  the  class 

of  1918,  to  train  to  the  best  of  your 


ability,  so  they  may  leave  you  and 
the  school  at  the  proper  time. 

Item  : We  also  leave  to  you  the 

two  lower  classes,  good  for  little,  to 
be  sure,  but  dully  glowing  with  the 
beams  of  feeble  promise,  which  may 
brighten. 

To  the  Freshmen  : 

Item  : We  leave  you  our  tender- 

est  hopes  for  your  success.  Time’s 
unfeeling  hand  may  guide  you  to  the 
Senior  Class,  and  it  may  drop  you  by 
the  way.  Our  tenderest  sympathies 
are  yours — use  them  as  you  will  ! 

To  the  Sophomores  : 

Item  : To  you  we  leave  the  brok- 

en hearts  of  several  male  members  of 
the  Senior  Class.  O,  why  must  we 
part ! 

Item  : To  you  we  leave  ditto  of 

Item  I.  under,  To  the  Freshmen. 
We  feel  even  less  hope  for  you  than 
for  the  Freshmen,  but  there’s  some 
consolation  in  that,  for  we  know 
you’d  hate  to  be  classed  with  the 
Freshmen. 

To  the  Juniors : 

Item  : To  you  we  leave  the  care  of 

the  regiment,  the  Reflector,  and  oth- 
er valuables. 

Item  : We  also  leave  you  a lot  in 

the  cemetery,  and  this  epitaph  for 
your  tombstone  : 

Junior  Class  of  1917. 

Died  1915. 

Not  aware  of  its  death, 
it  has  been  wandering 
around  for  three  years. 

O come  soon,  to  a 
waiting  grave ! 
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To  Whom  This  May  Concern  : 

Item  : We  leave  to  some  unfor- 

tunate person  Elwell’s  gift  of  gab. 
May  he  use  it  extensively  and  for- 
evermore. El  well  has  no  more  use 
for  it. 

Item  : We  leave  to  some  one, 

Bradley’s  facility  for  heartbreaking. 
Use  it  judiciously,  and  all  will  be 
well. 

N.  B.  Bradley  requests  the  privi- 
lege of  using  it  himself  during  the 
summer.  Then  he  will  cheerfully 
bequeath  it  to  his  successor. 

Item  : To  the  boys  of  the  school 

we  leave  those  guns,  those  wonder- 
ful guns  ! May  they  rest  in  pieces  ! 

Item : We  leave  to  the  whole 

school  that  yearning  for  the  lost  fairs, 
which  we  have  felt  the  whole  year. 
May  it  produce  results  ! 

Item  : We  leave  the  little,  under- 

sized, diminutive  High  School  build- 
ing to  the  poor  unfortunates  who  must 
be  packed  therein.  May  we  be  the 
last  class  to  will  it  to  the  next  ! May 
there  be  a newer  and  larger  one  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  another  century  ! 

Item  : To  Gloucester  High  we 

leave  all  that  is  good  and  true  but 
one  thing — our  loyalty.  We  must 
take  that  with  us  thru  life,  and  make 
it  our  guiding  star  for  the  welfare  of 
our  native  city. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  hereunto 
set  our  hand,  this  thirteenth  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  seven- 
teen. 

(Signed)  Class  of  1917, 

R.  S.  B. 


The  Sound  to  Colors 

In  some  aeon  long  departed, 

Man  took  up  the  cause  of  right ; 

Through  the  dim  and  misty  ages, 

Men  have  volunteered  to  fight. 

Now  to  fight  without  a training 
Is  a hopeless  task,  indeed; 

So  ten  score  of  us  here  gathered, 

On  one  righteous  cause  agreed. 

For  a banner  we  adopted 

That  of  grand  old  Gloucester  High ; 

We’re  entering  on  Life’s  battles 
Now,  to  win  for  her  or  die. 

Four  years'  training ’neath  her  standard 
Has  prepared  us  for  the  strife, 

All  expert  in  every  tactic 

Drilled  by  leaders  keen  to  Life. 

Through  all  ages  men  have  battled 
On  the  firing  line  of  Right ; 

Reinforcements  now  are  needed 
1 f they  hope  to  win  the  fight. 

It  is  time  for  men  of  action 

Now  to  leave  their  training  field ; 

Thus  tonight  the  class  of  sev’nteen 
Will  their  place  to  others  yield. 

We  are  all  prepared  for  battle, 

And  are  eager  for  the  fray  ; 

With  our  allies,  God  and  justice, 

Let  what  ever  come  that  may. 

We  will  storm  the  rocky  fortress, 

With  our  banner  flying  high, 

And  will  write  with  blazing  letters, 

“ G.  H.  S.”  upon  the  sky. 

F.  E.  B.,  ’17. 


If  you’d  like  to  live  in  the  sort  of  town 
Like  the  sort  of  town  you’d  like, 

You  need  not  slip  your  clothes  in  a grip 
And  start  on  a long,  long  hike  ; 

You  will  only  find  what  you  left  behind, 

For  there’s  nothing  that’s  really  new. 

It’s  a knock  at  yourself,  when  you  knock  your  town 
It’s  not  your  town,  it’s  you. 


— Selected. 


Editorial  Board,  1916-17 


The  time  is  almost  here  when 
another  class  will  say  good-bye  to 
G.  H.  S.  and  pass  on  toward  a higher 
education.  Not  all  can  go  to  col- 
leges, to  be  sure,  but  every  one  will 
enter  into  the  school  of  life,  where 
every  one  must  learn.  There  will  be 
a few,  no  doubt,  who  will  not  profit 
by  their  lessons  there,  but  the  best 
part  will  go  out  to  fight  and  win  in 
the  battle  of  life. 

The  Class  of  1917  faces  an  altogeth- 
er different  prospect  from  the  classes 
in  years  before.  The  World  is  at 
War.  Hope’s  straining  beams  are 
hidden  in  a pall  of  leaden  battle 
smoke.  The  noise  of  cannon,  the 
roar  of  battle,  and  the  clash  of  arms 
drown  out  the  sullen  grind  of  the 
wheels  of  industry.  War’s  horrors 
lurk  in  every  corner.  The  grim, 
black  sword  of  the  great  god  Mars 
has  left  its  ghastly  mark  on  every 
phase  of  human  life. 

But  we  are  put  into  the  world  for  a 
purpose.  No  time  is  lost  but  time 
that  is  wasted  and  we  must  not  waste 
time!  There  is  plenty  to  do  ! Many 
a lad,  before  the  great  greed  of  man 
has  been  satisfied,  will  have  given  up 
his  life  in  order  that  the  world  may 


go  on.  Many  a lad  from  our  own 
school  may  have  fought  and  bled  on 
the  fertile  fields  of  France.  War  is 
cruel,  to  be  sure,  but  back  of  all  the 
horror,  death,  and  privation  there  is  a 
purpose.  Somewhere  in  this  great 
universe,  there  is  a reason,  a plan, 
conducted  and  known  only  to  a Great- 
er than  ourselves,  and  which  we  may 
never  know,  even  when  this  war  is 
done. 

Then  will  come  the  great  period  of 
reconstruction,  in  which  we,  the 
graduates  of  1917,  must  figure.  Then 
will  come  remorse  and  realization  of 
the  wrongs  that  have  been  done. 
Waves  of  reform,  new  ideas  of  so- 
cial government,  and  great  religious 
movements  will  sweep  over  the  coun- 
try. Reaction  is  unavoidable. 

In  that  great  reaction  is  where  the 
young  men  and  women  of  today  will 
play  their  part.  From  the  dregs  and 
ruins  of  the  world,  once  fair  and 
whole,  must  be  built  up  another  civ- 
ilization, greater,  truer,  and  nobler 
than  the  false  empire  that  has  gone 
down  on  the  current  of  time. 

So  we,  the  graduates  of  G.  H.  S 
1917,  are  to  be  called  upon  to  show 
our  worth  in  the  great  period  of  re- 
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construction  which  lies  before  us. 
We  are  to  be  factors  in  building  up 
the  great,  new  world  that  is  to  be. 
And  the  pupils  of  G.  H.  S.  must  not 
be  found  wanting. 

Let  every  one  who  is  called  upon 
to  do  his  part  in  this  great  work,  re- 
spond with  the  same  spirit  our  ances- 
tors showed  in  ’76 — the  spirit  that 
made  our  country  one  of  the  mighti- 
est in  the  world  ! Then,  once  more 
the  blessing  of  Peace  and  Prosperity 
will  dawn  on  our  fair  land,  the  world 
will  resume  its  sane  and  human 
course.  Then  Liberty’s  shining  torch 
will  light  the  way  a few  steps  nearer 
the  great  millenium,  when  war 
and  strife  will  be  things  of  the 
past,  and  the  cowardly  greed  for 
riches  and  rule  thru  war  and  blood- 
shed will  be  superseded  by  the  all- 
absorbing  love  for  the  fellow- man  ! 


Conrad  Follansbee’s  appointment 
as  the  principal  for  Annapolis  is  not 
a thing  to  be  lightly  regarded.  Due 
credit  should  be  given  him  for  his 
success  in  this  matter,  and  the  Re- 
flector, in  behalf  of  the  school,  offers 
its  heartiest  congratulations.  Fol- 
lansbee  must  read  the  Reflector,  too. 
Why  ? In  our  January  issue,  in  con- 
nection with  Regan’s  appointment  to 
West  Point,  we  mentioned  the  con- 
tract made  by  G.  H.  S.  to  furnish 
men  for  the  army.  And  now  it  seems 


that  Follansbee  thinks  that  we  can 
attend  to  the  navy  also.  “ ’Ere’s 
’opin’  !” 


Perhaps  some  people  think  that 
the  Reflector  hasn’t  succeeded  this 
year.  We  do.  Look  over  the  list  of 
things  done  and  see  if  you  change 
your  mind. 

Paid  our  “honor  debt”  to  Mr. 
Bacheler. 

Helped  the  “ Trawler”  out  of  diffi- 
culty. 

Published  two  of  the  biggest  num- 
bers ever  printed. 

Kept  the  old  price  of  10c  in  spite 
of  H.  C.  L. 

There  are  four  good  substantial 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  Reflector’s 
success  of  this  year.  If  still  you 
don’t  think  it  has  been  a success, 
blame  yourself  for  not  helping  more. 

This,  of  course,  concerns  wholly  the 
financial  end  of  the  affair.  But  we 
also  have  received  an  opinion  on  our 
literary  standing.  A certain  profes- 
sor in  one  of  our  largest  colleges, 
ranks  the  Reflector  third  in  literary 
quality  in  the  big  list  of  exchanges 
which  the  school  receives. 

It’s  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  this 
standard  may  be  raised  as  the  years 
go  by,  and  that  the  G.  H.  S.  Reflec- 
tor may  some  day  be  rated  the  best 
school  paper  in  the  country. 


Officers,  Class  1917 
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Silver  Slippers 

The  7.49  Express  to  Franklin 
roared  into  the  little  depot,  waited  a 
scant  two  minutes,  and  departed, 
showering  cinders  and  clouds  of  black 
smoke.  A strikingly  handsome  girl, 
tall,  brunette,  and  with  thirty  minutes 
to  reach  the  graduation  platform  of 
the  Seminary  Hall,  elbowed  a direct 
passage  toward  the  taxi  stand.  The 
autos  were  rapidly  filling  and  disap- 
pearing. She  bit  her  underlip, 
dodged  a group  of  college  men  and 
reached  the  curb,  to  find  only  a bat- 
tered looking  cab  waiting  for  a fare. 
But  no — just  beyond  the  lingering 
cabby  was  a big  touring  car.  She 
imperiously  summoned  the  driver 
who  only  looked  fixedly  over  her 
head.  She  signalled  again.  This 
time  he  seemed  to  understand  her  ges- 
ture for  after  a searching  glance  along 
the  platform  he  pulled  his  cap  over 
his  eyes,  drew  in  his  cheeks  in  a quiz- 
zical grin  and  backed  to  where  the 
girl  was  standing. 


“ Care  in  trifles  and  details,”  she 
was  mumbling  when  with  a start  she 
looked  out  at  the  flying  buildings  and 
avenues. 

“ My  goodness  !”  she  groaned  in 
horror,  then  with  her  umbrella  ferule 
she  poked  the  chauffeur’s  broad  back. 

“ This  isn’t  Seminary  Road! 
Where  are  you  taking  me  ?” 

“ You’ll  have  to  excuse  my  stupid- 
ity but  I’m  new  to  the  town  and  must 
have  turned  off  wrong.  Please  direct 
me  at  every  corner  and  I’ll  do  my 
best  to  make  up  the  time,  ’ ’ apologized 
the  driver. 

As  the  man  was  properly  meek 
relief  relaxed  her  tired  nerves  for  a 
second,  but  instantly  she  was  on  the 
alert  again.  Fifteen  minutes  lost ! 
However  could  she  dress  in  time  ■ 
Oh,  if  she’d  only  spent  some  care  on 
the  “ trifles  and  details”  of  looking 
up  trains  ! and  they  wouldn’t  de- 

lay the  opening  of  the  program  for 
her,  as  she  was  famed  for  her  habit  of 
rushing  in  at  the  last  minute. 


She  hastily  gave  him  the  address 
and  with  a “ Please  hurry”  deposited 
herself  in  the  tonneau.  He  did  hurry. 
The  big  car  purred  over  the  road  and 
the  valedictorian  of  the  graduating 
class  settled  herself  for  a final  review 
of  her  speech. 


‘‘Yes — to  the  right — now  the  sec- 
ond house,  please — and  will  you  wait 
and  drive  me  to  the  hall.” 

At  the  last  words  were  issued  as  a 
command,  the  chauffeur  grinned 
again.  He  tip-toed  up  the  steps  after 
the  senior  had  entered  the  house  com- 
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pared  the  number  on  the  door  with  a 
similar  number  in  a much-scrawled 
notebook,  and  then  “ Aha”-ed  like 
a well  satisfied  detective. 

Almost  immediately  the  door  opened 
and  the  girl,  coatless  and  with  a veil 
tied  over  her  black  hair,  came  running 
down  the  steps  with  an  opera  cape 
over  one  arm,  carefully  holding  be- 
fore her  a dress  suspended  from  a 
coat-hanger. 

Any  well-trained  driver  would  have 
looked  blankly  unconscious  of  any- 
thing unusual  and  this  stranger  to 
the  town  certainly  looked  blank. 
Again  he  slammed  the  door  after  his 
amusing  fare,  and  following  minute 
directions  turned  his  attention  to  the 
road  ahead. 

There  was  much  rustling  and  mov- 
ing on  the  back  seat,  but  the  great 
car  rushed  on  cutting  the  darkness 
with  two  streaks  of  white  light.  As 
the  motor  slowed  down  on  approach- 
ing the  brightly  lighted  hall  the  val- 
edictorian of  the  graduating  class  had 
slipped  her  feet  out  of  a pair  of  gray 
suede  pumps  and  was  putting  on  a 
shining  silver  slipper.  When  the 
driver  came  around  to  open  the  door 
the  girl  hastily  thrust  her  foot  into 
the  second  slipper  and  hid  a huge, 
bulky  bundle  under  her  cape. 

“ My  goodness!”  she  gasped,  drop- 
ping half  its  contents  and  thrusting 
the  man  away,  as  he  bent  to  pick 
them  up,  “ You’ll  have  to  send  me  a 
bill  ! I haven’t  a cent  with  me  ! 
Make  it  out  to  Lois  Lynn.  Besides 


I want  you  to  know  that  you’ve  saved 
my  life  tonight  by  speeding” — and 
shrouded  in  the  cape  she  was  disap- 
pearing up  the  stone  steps  and  thru 
the  swinging  doors. 

****** 

At  eight-thirty  in  a hush  after  loud 
applause,  Lois  Lynn  walked  majest- 
ically between  rows  of  her  seated 
classmates  to  the  front  of  the  stage. 
She  was  calmly  self  confident  in  the 
knowledge  that  her  coiffure  and  dress 
were  becoming  and  that  she  was 
wearing  a fascinating  pair  of  silver 
slippers,  purchased  only  that  after- 
noon, at  the  cost  of  being  almost  late 
to  the  commencement  exercises. 

Her  essay  was  practical  and  her 
rich  low-pitched  voice  pleasant  to  the 
ear.  The  audience  were  frankly  in- 
terested, but  there  were  whispers  and 
half-smothered  giggles  behind  her. 
She  raised  her  chin  and  spoke  with 
redoubled  sincerity  and  enthusiasm 
for  her  topic.  Changing  her  position 
to  suit  a new  thread  of  her  speech 
she  was  dismayed  to  see  on  her  own 
feet,  one  suede  street  pump  and  one 
silver  slipper  ! As  if  that  discovery 
were  not  enough  she  found  herself 
automatically  repeating  the  final 
words  of  her  essay  “ Care  in  trifles 
and  details  alters  lives  and  shapes 
destinies.” 

Choking  a hysterical  laugh  she  sat 
down,  only  to  be  obliged  to  go  forward 
to  receive  a mountain  of  flowers.  A 
shining  hard  object  protruded  from  a 
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sheaf  of  orchids  and  cyclamen — the 
heel  of  a silver  slipper.  Half  hidden 
by  the  rack  of  diplomas  she  dared  to 
draw  it  forth,  and  a card  fastened  to 
the  buckle  bore  this  inscription  : 

“ Miss  Lois  Lynn  debtor 
To  Francis  Stuart 
Eight  dances  at  Senior  Hop — 
Please  be  careful  in  this  detail.” 

‘‘My  goodness!”  exhaled  Lois 
softly,  “ That’s  the  dean’s  nephew  ! ” 


A Glowing  Tragedy 

For  weeks  She  sewed  upon  a flag  for  Him 
Using  much  floss,  creating  an  effect  in  White 
And  Red. 

At  last  the  Day  arrived. 

With  full-moon  smile 

She  stood  beneath  the  elms  and  gave  to  Him- 
As  He  marched  past — the  crimson  trophy. 

He  then  bore  it  home. 

His  Mother 

Put  on  both  pairs  of  specs  and  summoned 
The  neighbors  to  look  at  the  stitches. 

He 

Hung  it  on  the  wall 

Of  his  room,  just  done  over  in 

Old  Rose. 


SCHOOL  NOTES 


The  Mock  Trial 

You  should  have  come  to  the  mock 
trials  held  by  Miss  Smith’s  commer- 
cial law  classes ! They  certainly 
gave  an  excellent  demonstration  of 
their  knowledge ! 

The  first  trial  presented  the  case  of 
the  Commonwealth  against  Joseph 
Sella  for  assault  and  battery  upon 
Miss  Helen  Ernst  with  an  elastic  and 
lead  pencil.  Clerk  Harry  Currier 
made  an  excellent  master  of  ceremon- 
ies. Warren  Elwell  of  the  two-year 
business  course  presented  his  case 
and  conducted  his  cross  examination 
with  great  skill. 

“ Remember  that  you  are  testifying 
under  oath  and  you  may  be  convicted 
of  contempt  of  court,”  varied  by  “ I 
object,  your  Honor,”  and  I hope 
you  are  getting  this,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,”  were  Mr.  El- 
well’s  frequent  remarks. 


The  witnesses  for  the  state  were 
Miss  Agnes  Callahan,  Russell  Bohan 
and  “Doctor”  Sewall  Webber.  Doc- 
tor Webber’s  evidence  as  to  the  de- 
fendant’s insanity,  based  upon  his 
marvelous  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
supplemented  by  his  wide  experience 
in  medical  matters,  greatly  influenced 
the  jury  in  the  state’s  favor. 

Miss  Alice  Groves,  as  lawyer  for 
the  defense,  made  a vain  attempt  to 
prove  the  defendant  not  guilty.  She 
presented  some  very  good  arguments 
as  to  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  the  defendant  and  Miss  Ernst 
based  upon  the  notes  which  were 
written  after  the  assault  took  place. 
Her  direct  examination  brought  out 
all  the  important  facts  for  the  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  Lester  Harrison,  Miss  Edna 
Dexter  and  Miss  Thomenia  Barratt 
testified  in  behalf  of  the  defendant. 
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There  was  an  exciting  and  violent 
dispute  between  the  lawyers  over  the 
question  of  court  records.  Miss 
Groves,  lawyer  for  the  defense,  at 
last  demanded  to  know  the  reason  for 
the  reference  to  records  which  were 
not  in  existence.  The  dispute  was 
caused  by  the  failure  to  provide  a 
court  stenographer.  Sharp  words  flew 
back  and  forth  in  rapid  succession 
until  it  seemed  necessary  for  Sheriff 
Johnson  to  preserve  order  in  the 
court. 

The  matter  of  records  was  brought 
up  several  times  but  without  any  re- 
sult except  perhaps  a dispute  between 
the  opposing  lawyers. 

The  defendant  made  an  excellent 
argument  in  his  own  favor  and  met 
Mr.  Elwell’s  brilliant  cross  examina- 
tion with  replies  fully  as  witty,  but  of 
no  avail. 

The  jury  after  considerable  delib- 
eration rendered  a verdict  of  guilty. 
The  sentence  imposed  by  Judge  Burg- 
arella  was  ten  afternoon  sessions. 
The  case  was  continued  through  four 
sessions  of  the  court. 

The  other  case  ended  just  as  the 
Reflector  was  going  to  press.  Louis 
MacDonald  was  tried  for  larceny  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg  from  the  box  at  the 
back  of  Room  10  and  for  causing  the 
egg  to  be  broken  on  the  floor. 

Caesar  Moalli  and  Emerson  Laurie 
were  the  prosecuting  attorneys,  while 
another  girl  lawver,  Miss  Grace 
Wykes,  was  coun>d  for  the  defense. 
Qladys  Homans,  Anna  Sdva  and  Cae- 


sar Moalli  were  the  witnesses  for  the 
State,  and  Carlton  Frost  the  only  wit- 
ness for  the  defense.  It  was  decided 
not  to  put  the  defendant  on  the  stand. 

Carlton  Frost,  under  cross  exam- 
ination, insisted  that  all  pigeon’s 
eggs  look  alike  and  declined  to  ac- 
count for  the  black  marks  on  the  egg, 
which  were  introduced  as  evidence. 
Anna  Silva  gave  a lively  description 
of  draughts  on  the  back  of  one’s  neck 
in  Room  10  and  of  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  defendant  and  witnesses 
at  times  during  the  day. 

The  jury,  composed  entirely  of  girls 
— Eleanor  Morris,  foreman,  brought 
in  a verdict  of  guilty  with  a request 
for  a light  sentence.  Judge  Esther 
Nelson  sentenced  the  defendant  to 
bring  another  egg  and  put  it  in  the 
nest  where  he  had  found  the  first  one. 

One  particularly  interesting  feature 
in  the  trial  was  the  dignified  manner 
in  which  Shei iff  James  Marchant 
opened  and  closed  the  court. 

Next  year’s  law  classes  will  have 
to  do  some  very  able  work  to  im- 
prove on  these  two  trials. 

Presentation 

The  Military  Levee  given  by  Co. 
G 8th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.  N.  G.  to  the 
Gloucester  High  School  Regiment 
was  held  in  the  Armory  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  April  18.  The  first  of 
the  evening  was  given  up  to  Military 
tactics.  The  reveille  was  sounded 
and  a selection  was  played  by  the 
G.  H.  S.  R.  Band. 

Co.  G gave  us  an  exhibition  of 
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their  skill  and  speed  in  wall  scaling, 
also  in  the  pitching  of  tents.  There 
was  also  a bayonet  drill  by  part  of  the 
company  and  a bayonet  combat  by 
the  Co.  G.  Regiment  Champion,  Cook 
Frederick  A.  Jensen  and  Corp.  Gard- 
ner W.  Holmes. 

The  prize  squads  for  each  of  the 
companies  of  the  G.  H.  S.  R.  were 
then  drilled  and  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years,  two  squads,  those  of 
Sergt.  Melvin  Healey  and  Sergt. 
William  Markuson  came  back  and 
were  drilled  by  the  Colonel,  the 
judges  being  Capt.  John  E.  Parker 
and  Lieut.  Ralph  Cunningham.  A 
speech  was  then  given  by  the  Colonel 
in  behalf  of  the  G.  H.  S.  R.  and 
prizes  were  awarded  Healey’s  squad, 
consisting  of  Sergt.  Melvin  Healey, 
Corp.  Robert  M.  Pierce,  Corp.  Ed. 
J.  Geary,  Priv.  Ed.  A.  Hagstrom, 
Priv.  Clarence  R.  White,  Priv.  Man- 
uel Domings,  Priv.  Wallace  A.  Par- 
sons, Priv.  Marshall  McDonald,  Priv. 
W.  Lewis  Webber. 

The  rafters  of  the  Armory  were 
decorated  with  small  evergreen  trees, 
electric  lights  with  Japanese  lanterns 
and  a big  grinning  moon  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  hall.  At  the  further  end 
of  the  hall  the  flag  had  been  raised 
and  after  the  receiving  of  the  prizes 
this  was  lowered,  every  one  standing 
while  the  G.  H.  S.  R.  Band  played 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

After  a review  of  the  Gloucester 
High  School  Regiment,  the  rest  of 
the  evening  until  one  o’clock  was 
spent  in  dancing,  the  grand  march 


being  led  by  Colonel  Temple  A. 
Bradley  and  Miss  Helen  M.  McDon- 
ald. The  matrons  for  the  party  were 
Miss  Florence  L.  Bemis,  Miss  Helen 
H.  Hobbs,  and  Miss  Ethel  M.  Perry. 

College  Women’s  Reception 

On  Tuesday  evening,  April  23,  the 
Gloucester  College  Women’s  Club 
entertained  the  senior  girls  of  the  four 
year  courses  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Martha  N.  Brooks,  the  hostesses  of 
the  evening  being  Miss  Edith  A. 
Fogg,  Miss  Mabel  Hodgkins  and  Miss 
Carrie  E.  Parsons.  The  evening 
began  with  the  singing  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  and  the  giving  of 
the  flag  salute.  Different  representa- 
tives from  various  colleges  then  spoke 
for  their  Alma  Maters.  Miss  Mabel 
Hodgkins  was  the  first  to  speak  and 
she  told  of  the  great  strides  Radcliffe 
had  taken  in  improvements  in  the  last 
decade.  She  also  gave  a short  talk 
on  Simmons  College.  Miss  Marion 
Babson  gave  a brief  history  of  Vassar 
and  Miss  Edith  Fogg  told  why  Bos- 
ton University  was  in  the  “heart  of 
the  cold  gray  city’’  rather  than  in  the 
stillness  of  the  country.  Miss  Edith 
Brodie  gave  very  interesting  bits  of 
Smith  College  gossip.  The  most  in- 
teresting to  the  graduates  was  the 
reason  why  President  Burton  left 
Smith  for  the  State  University  of 
Minnesota.  All  were  glad  to  be  re- 
assured that  it  was  not  from  a lucra- 
tive standpoint,  but  because  he  felt  as 
though  it  was  a call  back  home.’’ 
Miss  Brooks  said  that  Wellesley 
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could  do  all  that  the  others  could  do 
and  the  best  representative  of  Welles- 
ley she  knew,  was  Miss  Mary  Gair 
Curtis,  associate  director  of  the  Ap- 
pointment Bureau  of  the  Women’s 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of 
Boston,  who  spoke  to  nearly  eighty 
guests  on  vocational  work  for  women. 

She  emphasized  the  fact  that  there 
were  other  avenues  for  a college  or 
high  school  graduate  besides  teach- 
ing, if  teaching  was  not  her  forte. 
She  mentioned  and  enlarged  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  such  as  household 
economics,  settlement  work,  interior 
decoration,  costuming,  nursing,  and 
secretaries  for  professional  people  and 
for  institutions.  She  also  said  that 
her  office  had  filled  many  of  these 
positions  during  the  last  month,  but 
the  fact  that  she  impressed  on  her 
hearers  was  that  even  with  higher  ed- 
ucation, one  must  now  be  trained  in 
the  line  of  work  she  is  pursuing. 

Refreshments  were  then  served  with 
the  aid  of  some  of  the  young  ladies 
and  a chance  was  given  the  young 
ladies  to  meet  Miss  Curtis  informally 
and  to  talk  with  her  on  any  subject 
they  wished.  To  the  regret  of  all  the 
guests,  a very  enjoyable  evening  came 
to  a close  all  too  soon  with  the  singing 
of  America. 

Orchestra 

The  orchestra  concert  given  on 
May  7,  was  enjoyed  by  all  and  the 
change  in  the  selections  was  an 
agreeable  surprise.  The  members  of 
the  orchestra  are  as  follows  : Piano, 


Lucy  Blatchford,  Walter  Sargent; 
first  violins,  Kathryn  McKenzie, 
Clayton  Cunningham,  Lewis  Publi- 
cover,  James  Shute,  Aria  McGhie, 
Lillian  Brevick  and  Margaret  Cook  ; 
second  violins,  Robert  Hart  Donald 
Story  and  Maurice  Goldman  ; clari- 
net, James  Merchant  and  Toivo  Nik- 
ola ; cornet,  Addison  Marvin  and 
Joseph  Sella  ; cello,  Theodore  Ire- 
land ; drum,  Chester  Wonson  ; flute, 
Olive  Hodgkins. 

1 . March  from  Show  of  Wonder, 

Sunberg  & Tierney 

2.  Love’s  Garden  Novelette,  Schwartz 

3.  In  the  Garden  of  Romance  from 

Miss  Springtime,  Kalam 

4.  Down  in  the  Deep  Cellar,  Krcepsch 

(Clarinet  Solo  by  Reginald  Publicover) 

5.  Hawaiianolo,  Haiti 

6.  Chanson  Russe,  S'.  Smith 


Monday,  May  28,  another  concert 
was  given  in  the  Study  Room.  The 
collection  for  this  concert  from  the 
morning  and  afternoon  school  was  $16. 

PROCRAM 


On  the  Hike 
Cupid’s  Pranks 
Sizilietti 
Aubade 
Mennette 
Cosack  Revels 
Tranmerei 
Toreador  Song 


de  Vere 
Stahl 
F.  v.  Bloti 
Massenet 
Paderewski 
Tschakoff 
Schumann 
Bizet 


The  entire  amount  of  the  collection 
for  the  year  up  to  May  9 is  $71.57 
and  the  expenses  for  the  up  keep  of 
the  orchestra  for  the  year  thus  far  is 
$71.51,  leaving  a narrow  margin  of 


six  cents. 
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Penmanship 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  most 
coveted  assets  that  a person  can  com- 
mand is  a clear,  pleasing  handwrit- 
ing. Many  pupils  have  received,  or 
soon  will  receive  the  Palmer  certif- 
icate which  counts  two  points  toward 
the  school  diploma.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  the  freshmen  the  work  will 
have  to  be  reviewed  in  the  senior 
year  because  the  growth  of  the  hand 
in  four  years  is  enough  to  change  the 
handwriting  considerably.  Those 
who  have  passed  the  final  exam  are 
as  follows : 


Elsie  Havner 

Ella  Greenwood 

Ellen  White 

Anna  Kramer 

Elizabeth  Abbott 

Lyyli  Elo 

Phillis  Shaw 

Helen  Harty 

Dorothy  Morris 

Kathryn  McKenzie 

Esther  Nelson 

Loretta  Foley 

Helen  Wyman 

Laura  Keoughan 

Katherine  Cook 

Ellen  Smith 

Helen  Marshall 

Bertha  Johnson 

Grace  Chard 

Marion  Stoddart 

Anna  Natti 

Emily  Anderson 

Helen  Martin 

Nellie  McGhie 

Irene  Corcoran 

Mollie  Rodgers 

Ella  Amireau 

Evelyn  Barge 

Anna  Foley 

Pearl  Burns 

Ethel  Nickerson 

M.  Elsie  Colp 

Olive  P.  Saunders 

Marjorie  Delf 

Beatrice  Walsh 

Alice  Johnson 

Eva  Maclnnis 

Catherine  Cronin 

Cora  Back 

Hazel  Turner 

Mabel  Duwart 

Margaret  Swanson 

Anna  Sponagle 

Kathryn  Burke 

Hester  Conrad 

Ruth  Solberg 

Pauline  Jensen 

Edna  Christenson 

Henry  Norwood 

Gladys  Wiley 

Edward  Downey 

Irene  Markuson 

Sewall  Webber 

Blanche  Thomas 

James  Bohan 

Pearl  Albert 

James  Darcy 

Helen  Conant 

Spencer  Dagle 

Mabel  Ambrose 

Joseph  Burgarella 

Dorothy  Connors 

David  Mehlman 

B.  Delilah  Currier 

William  MacDonald 

Grace  Johnson 

Warren  Elwell 

Helen  Fischer 

Harold  Collins 

Alice  Plow 

Clarence  White 

Helen  DeCoste 

Robert  F Churchill 

Margaret  Geary 

John  Bistema 

Lucy  Alderman 

Albert  Dechene 

Ruth  Ulrich 

Warren  Conant 

Doris  Pinkham 

Clifford  Hamor 

Mildred  Commerford 

Reginald  Currier 

Anna  Plow 

Eleanor  Morris 

Ella  Darcy 

Grace  Wykes 

Winifred  Ross 

Adelaide  Peterson 

Minnie  Michaelson 

Beatrice  Brown 

Bertha  Peavey 

Barbara  Martell 

Geneva  Quinlan 

Annie  Marshall 

Helen  Winn 

Helen  McCallum 

Hester  Andrews 

Marjorie  Lufkin 

Vera  Marchant 

Gertrude  Goosney 

Evelyn  Donahue 

Felicitia  Foglioni 

Julia  Conley 

Christina  Harmaala 

Eleanor  Friend 

Alice  Haskins 

Esther  Matson 

Marion  Davis 

Alice  M.  Reed 

Isabel  Lane 

Helen  Erickson 

Georgiana  Child 

Catherine  Hammond 

Abbie  Roberts 

Ida  McDonald 

Vesta  Gardner 

Mildred  Nelson 

Florence  Powers 

Isabel  Goosney 

Gladys  Hernstrom 

Edith  Gibbs 

Hilma  Seppala 

Aria  McGhie 

Marion  Osmond 

Gladys  Parsons 

The  war  affects 

us  in  curious  ways. 

It  is  said  that  a large  majority  of  the 

incoming  Freshmen  class  next  Sep- 
tember have  elected  the  commercial 
course  so  as  to  get  jobs  as  government 
stenographers.  They  should  bear  in 
mind  that  Wilhelm  and  Hindenburg 
will  “ bite  granite”  before  these  new 
pupils  graduate. 
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Our  Godchild 

Just  before  Marshal  Joffre’s  visit  to 
Boston,  Governor  McCall  sent  out  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  called  upon 
the  school  children  of  Massachusetts 
to  contribute  small  sums,  not  exceed- 
ing five  cents,  to  care  for  the  war- 
stricken  children  of  France.  This 
proclamation  was  read  to  the  school 
by  Mr.  Kimball. 

The  school  committee  voted  to  per- 
mit the  collection  of  the  money  in 
school.  Miss  Me  Allester  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  High 
School  fund.  Soon  enough  money 
was  contributed  to  support  a French 
child  for  a year.  The  money  was 
sent  to  the  proper  relief  headquarters 
and  word  was  sent  to  us  that  our 
ward  was  Marie  Villebonnet,  15  rue 
des  Prunes,  Paris,  France.  Anybody 
wishing  to  write  to  Marie  in  her  own 
language  will  be  assisted  by  Miss 
McAllester  if  it  is  desired. 

Safety  First 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  main 
occupation  of  the  world  at  present  is 
that  of  butchering  its  neighbors  there 
are  some  places  where  an  attempt  at 
least  is  being  made  to  prevent  the 
spilling  of  innocent  blood.  Mr.  S.  G. 
Watkins,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Safety  First  Organization  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad,  has  now 
talked  to  the  entire  school  on  the  sub- 
ject of  safety  first. 

Mr.  Watkins  talked  to  each  section 
of  the  school  for  about  an  hour.  He 


was  easily  one  of  the  most  popular 
speakers  wre  have  heard.  His  pithy 
stories  kept  his  audiences  extremely 
good  natured  while  he  kept  driving 
home  strong  facts  about  the  disregard 
of  safety  around  here. 

Safety  First  Bulletins  were  distrib- 
uted to  each  pupil  with  a plea  to  save 
the  children.  Children  should  not 
walk  the  tracks,  play  in  railroad 
yards,  cross  a track  without  looking 
in  both  directions,  nor  should  they 
throw  stones  at  trains. 

Mr.  Center’s  Address  May  24 

The  school  was  called  together 
May  24  to  listen  to  an  address  by  Mr. 
Center,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  Boston  University.  Mr. 
Center  is  a graduate  of  Gloucester 
High.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
combining  a cultural  and  practical 
education.  He  described  various 
schools  of  business  administration. 

Prof.  Center  emphasized  the  value 
of  Spanish  in  the  curriculum.  Then 
he  explained  the  various  divisions  of 
the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion at  Boston  University.  The  school 
has  practical  day  and  evening  class- 
es. The  age  limit  is  anything  above 
18  and  Prof.  Center  says  they  run  all 
the  way  up  to  49.  A diploma  from 
Gloucester  High  School  admits  a pu- 
pil without  examination. 

Prof.  Center  closed  by  inviting  all 
who  were  interested  to  address  ques- 
tions to  him  at  any  time.  It  should 
be  noted  that  Boston  University  is  a 
co-educational  institution. 
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Professor  Coombs*  Talk 

During  the  last  period  of  the  first 
Wednesday  this  term,  the  forenoon 
session  of  the  school  was  assembled 
in  the  Study  Hall  to  be  addressed  by 
Professor  Coombs  of  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute.  Professor  Coombs 
talked  about  the  necessity  and  avail- 
ability of  a college  training.  Then 
he  sketched  the  advantages  which 
Worcester  Tech  offers. 

Professor  Coombs  is  the  head  of  the 
Modern  Languages  Department  at 
Worcester.  He  was  invited  here  by 
Miss  Wilder,  chairman  of  the  faculty 
committee  on  higher  education. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  afternoon 
school  Professor  Coombs  repeated  his 
address.  In  both  schools  he  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  and  great  in- 
terest. His  stories  about  some  of 
Worcester’s  students  and  graduates 
were  particularly  well  liked. 


Senior  Class  Meeting 

At  last  the  meeting  of  the  Senior 
Class,  for  which  some  of  us  have  been 
clamoring  since  last  October,  was 
held  in  the  Study  Hall  Thursday 
afternoon,  May  17,  at  3.30  o’clock. 
Pres.  Harrison  presided  and  soon 
after  calling  the  meeting  to  order  in- 
troduced Principal  Kimball. 

Mr.  Kimball  took  the  opportunity 
to  announce  the  valedictorian  and 
salutatorian.  The  valedictory  honors 
are  given  to  Miss  Rosie  Nelson  and 
the  salutatory  to  Miss  Eleanor  Com- 
merford.  These  young  ladies  had 


the  highest  averages  in  their  studies 
for  the  four  years  they  have  been 
here.  The  averages  of  their  marks 
were  very  close  together,  Miss  Nel- 
son winning  over  Miss  Comnierford 
by  a very  small  margin. 

Next  Mr.  Kimball  read  the  list  of 
those  who  had  averaged  over  85% 
for  the  four  years.  Out  of  this  list 
was  to  be  selected  an  additional 
speaker  for  the  graduation  exercises. 
The  class  elected  Kenneth  Dale  to 
this  position. 

Those  elected  to  write  the  class 
history  were  Miss  Esther  P.ml,  Miss 
Miriam  Hodgkins,  Temple  Bradley 
and  Emerson  Laurie.  Sydney  Mad- 
docks  was  elected  to  write  the  proph- 
ecy and  Ralph  Burnham  to  write  the 
will. 

It  was  also  voted  to  hold  a class 
banquet.  Ralph  Bur  diam  was  elect- 
ed chairman  of  the  banquet  commit- 
tee. 

The  class  decided  to  have  the  grad- 
uation exercises  similar  to  those  of 
last  year.  An  out-of-town  speak ir 
will  give  the  address. 

It  was  also  announced  that  Major 
Smith  will  probably  be  entitled  to  re 
tain  his  sabre  for  excellence  in  stud- 
ies. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4.58. 
Although  the  meeting  accomplished 
a great  deal,  it  would  seem  that  more 
class  and  school  spirit  would  be  en- 
gendered if  the  class  was  enabled  to 
meet  together  oftener  than  once  in 
seven  months. 
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Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 


Friday  evening,  April  27,  the 
school  presented  its  annual  play  at 
City  Hall.  This  year  it  was  Shake- 
speare’s comedy,  “ A Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream.”  The  play  was  pre- 
sented under  the  general  direction  of 
Miss  Whitcomb.  Miss  Sally  M. 
Shute  coached  the  players,  Miss 
McClintock  trained  the  dancers  and 
Miss  Sullivan  supervised  the  singing. 
Mendelssohn’s  incidental  music  was 
played  by  the  High  School  Orchestra 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Williams. 
Miss  Stella  May  directed  the  stage 
setting  and  Lewis  Webber  was  elec- 
trician. 

The  play  itself  was  received  by  an 
enthusiastic  audience  that  completely 
filled  the  hall.  In  every  respect  the 
presentation  was  equal  if  not  indeed 
superior,  were  that  possible,  to  the 
high  standard  set  by  the  plays  in 
previous  years. 

There  were  absolutely  no  weak 
links  in  the  chain  of  players.  If 
some  appeared  to  act  better  than 
others,  it  was  largely  because  they 
had  more  prominent  parts  than  their 
equally  talented  coworkers. 


CAST  OF  PLAYERS 


Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens 
Hippolyta.  Queen  of  the  Amazons 
Philostrate,  Master  of  Revels 
Egeus,  Falher  of  Hermia 
Hermia,  in  love  with  Lysander 
Lysander,  in  love  with  Hermia 
Demetrius,  his  rival 
Helena,  in  love  with  Demetrius 
Nick  Bottom,  the  Weaver 
Qu  nce,  the  Carpenter 


Chester  Nielsen 
Lucy  Rogers 
Elmer  Steeves 
Karl  Young 
Esther  Paul 
James  Driggers 
Wm.  Markuson 
Adeline  Allen 
Allen  Varney 
Clifford  Rogers 


Russell  Bohan 
David  Mehlman 
Algot  Johnson 
Edward  Parsons 
Alice  Brooks 
Hester  Parkhurst 
Lucretia  Collins 
Harriet  Brazier 


Hester  Coakley,  Dorothy 


Snug,  the  Joiner 
Flute,  the  Bellows  Mender 
Snout,  the  Tinker 
Starveling,  the  Tailor 
Puck 

Peas-Blossom 
Oberon,  King  of  Fairyland 
Titania,  his  Queen 
Titania’s  Attendants 
Edna  Christenson, 

Corkum 

Oberon ’s  Attendants 

Emily  Anderson,  Grace  Chard,  Margaret  Saun- 
ders, Ella  Darcy 
Courtiers 

Helen  MacEachern,  Esther  Brown,  Wilbur  Chris- 
topherson,  Andrew  Carlz 

Amazons  Synia  Whittenr.ore,  Ellen  Smith 

Guards  Arthur  Rogers,  Robert  Burnham 

Foresters 

Doris  Steinberg,  Frances  Blanchot,  Glenda  Smith 
Pages  Pearl  Albert,  Dorothy  Deane 

Fairies 


Lucy  AMerman,  Margaret  Geary,  Helen  De- 
Coste,  Alice  Haskins,  Gertrude  Ingersoli,  Cath- 
erine Cronin,  Irene  Corcoran,  Irene  Markuson, 
Barbara  Martell,  Olive  Saunders,  Florence  Weth- 
eibee,  Dorothy  Solberg,  Eva  Mclnnis,  Edith 
Gibbs,  Helen  McCollum,  Margaret  Amero. 


Allen  Varney  presented  the  difficult 
part  of  Nick  Bottom  to  everyone’s 
satisfaction.  Alice  Brooks  as  Puck, 
the  mischievous  sprite,  was  as  light 
and  elusive  as  thistledown,  and  her 
merry  laughter  was  most  contagious. 
Esther  Paul’s  acting  was  particularly 
finished  and  convincing.  The  artis- 
ans were  utterly  ludicrous,  the  court 
groups  and  retinue  spendidly  effec- 
tive, and  the  fairies  very  dainty  and 
lovely.  The  skilful  lighting  arrange- 
ments added  greatly  to  the  charm  of 
the  scenes,  and  the  stage  never  looked 
prettier. 
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No  small  part  of  the  players’  pleas- 
ure is  due  to  the  fine  pictures  which 
Mrs.  Curtis  consented  to  take  at  Miss 
Whitcomb’s  request.  All  concerned 
are  most  appreciative  of  her  gift  of 
time  and  interest. 


Glee  Club  Concert 

The  Glee  Club  gave  their  long 
planned  concert  on  Tuesday  evening, 
May  29th.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
ever  given  in  the  High  School  and 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  those  who 
were  present. 

PROGRAM 

1 Selectioa  by  Orchestra 

2 La  Czarine  Gauue 

Glee  Glub 

3  Piano  Solo 

Harold  Collins,  ’ 1 7 

4 Poo-bah  from  The  Mikado  Sullivan 

Forest  Dance  Brahms 

Glee  Club 

5 Vocal  Solo 

Helen  McDonald,  ’ I 7 

6 Triumphal  March  from  Aida  Verdi 

Glee  Club 

7 Selection  by  Orchestra 

8 Roses  from  the  South  Strauss 

Glee  Club 

9 Piano  Solo 

Armanda  Duguo,  *16 

10  Standard  Popular  Songs 

Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song  Molloy 

Poor  Butterfly 

Glee  Club 

Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye 

Helen  McDonald,  ' I 7 

1 1 Unfold  Ye  Portals  from  The  Redemption 

Gounod 

Glee  Club 

12  The  Star  Spangled  Banner 

Glee  Club  and  Audience 


Monday  evening,  June  4th,  Miss 
Whitcomb  entertained  the  cast  prop- 
er of  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  and  a few  hard  workers  who 
received  no  credit  on  the  program, 
with  a maple  sugar  party  down  in 
Room  15. 

Boiling  down  the  sugar  to  the 
point  of  creaming  or  putting  on  ice 
started  the  fun,  but  when  it  came  to 
eating  was  when  the  guests  really  en- 
joyed themselves.  When  the  ex- 
citement from  this  subsided  the  young 
ladies  presented  the  young  men  with 
their  aprons  and  set  them  to  work 
washing  the  dishes.  Hilarity  pre- 
vailed for  a time  but  the  cooking  lab- 
ratory  was  cleared  up  in  fine  style, 
and  all  too  soon  the  party  broke  up. 
All  declared  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
parties  they  had  enjoyed  for  some 
time. 


A Helpful  Address 

An  address  which  was  made  in  the 
Study  Hall  June  6th  by  Prof.  James 
P.  McConaughy  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege will  not  soon  be  effaced  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  heard  it.  In  a 
forceful  manner  Prof.  McConaughy 
urged  his  hearers  to  be  fighters  and 
not  quitters.  His  address  was  made 
more  delightful  by  the  number  of 
pithy  stoiies  that  he  used  to  illustrate 
his  points. 

He  lashed  severely  pupils  of  ability 
who  are  content  with  a passing  mark 
saying  that  this  is  the  great  tragedy 
of  school  and  college  life.  He  quot- 
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ed  Epictetus  to  show  that  he  who  was 
content  to  do  his  second  best  would 
soon  find  that  he  could  not  do  his  first. 

The  Professor  claimed  that  Ameri- 
can tax  payers  spend  annually  one 
hundred  million  dollars  to  give  sec- 
ondary school  pupils  a vision  of  ser- 
vice to  city,  state  and  nation.  He 
closed  with  a very  apt  parody  on  the 
children’s  prayer: 

Now  1 get  me  up  to  work. 

I pray  the  Lord  I may  not  shirk  ; 

If  I should  die  before  the  night 

I pray  the  Lord  my  work  s all  right. 

Supt.  Brooks  Speaks  Again 

One  of  the  delightful  phases  of  the 
Monday  morning  assemblies  is  that 
which  enables  us  to  hear  short  ad- 
dresses. One  of  the  most  popnlar 
speakers  is  Superintendent  of  Schools 
John  D.  Brooks,  who  is  always  sure 
of  a hearty  welcome. 

Monday,  May  14,  Mr.  Brooks  ad- 
dressed the  school  briefly.  He  said 
that  the  patriotic  exercises  which 
we  have  each  Monday  both  pleased 
and  touched  him  deeply.  He  ex- 
plained the  significance  of  Memorial 
Day  and  its  particular  solemnity  this 
year.  In  his  opinion  our  country  is 
facing  a harder  situation  than  most 
of  us  realize.  Mr.  Brooks  called 
upon  the  High  School  Band  to  escort 
the  procession  to  do  homage  to  our 
dead  sailors  on  May  30.  The  Band 
should  be,  and  indeed  is,  proud  to 
perform  a duty  which  helps  to  cele- 
brate such  a rite  peculiar  to  our  own 
city  by  the  sea. 


Squibs 

Irony  of  Fate 

Soon  after  Mr.  Watkins’  talk  on 
“Safety  First”,  it  was  announced 
that  the  lunch  counter  would  be  dis- 
continued. What  do  you  make  of 
this  ? 

An  Anachronism  Worth  Noticing 

H^geus,  old,  tottering  and  feeble, 
crossing  the  stage  in  the  last  act  of 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  wearing 
tortoise  shell  glasses  ! Ye  shades  of 
William  Shakespeare  ! 

Don’t  stop  digging  in  the  garden 
just  because  it’s  hot.  If  we  can’t  go 
to  the  firing  line  we  can  at  least  help 
to  hoe  the  Hohenzollerns  into  St. 
Helena. 

We  notice  the  flags  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  flying  beside  the  Ameri- 
can in  room  9.  Why  not  add  Italy 
and  Belgium  and  all  the  rest  of  them? 
Wouldn’t  it  be  a good  idea  to  draw 
the  flags  of  the  allies  on  the  board  in 
some  of  the  larger  rooms  of  the 
school  ? Colored  chalk  is  easily  ob- 
tained and  we  have  some  good  artists. 
If  we  can  obtain  cloth  flags  so  much 
the  better. 

James  Morong,  who  recently  en- 
listed in  the  naval  reserve,  met  with 
a painful  accident  soon  after  his  en- 
listment. His  hand  became  caught 
in  a large  wringer  and  was  jammed 
quite  badly.  At  last  reports  he  was 
recovering  rapidly. 
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All  honor  to  Conrad  Follansbee, 
who  was  able  as  a sophomore,  to  be 
the  high  man  in  the  recent  Annapolis 
preliminary  exam. 

The  members  of  the  senior  class  are 
competing  to  see  who  can  write  the 
best  class  poem. 

Settling  a date  for  Field  Day  this 
year  was  as  hard  as  settling  the  pres- 
idential election  last  November. 

Many  G.  H.  S.  pupils  and  teachers 
attended  the  reception  to  Miss  Lane 
of  the  Sawyer  School,  who  retires  this 
year  after  fifty  consecutive  years  of 
teaching.  The  entire  school  body 
was  invited  to  attend.  Quite  a large 
number  of  G.  H.  S.  pupils  were  in 
Miss  Lane’s  room  when  they  gradu- 
ated from  the  grammar  school. 


Few  of  the  G.  H.  S.  Officers  real- 
ized how  nice  they  looked  until  they 
saw  the  photos  in  W.  G.  Brown’s 
window.  The  pictures  were  done  by 
Mr.  German,  who  has  been  found  so 
accommodating  throughout  the  year. 
The  work  was  of  the  highest  grade. 


The  only  member  of  the  G.  H.  S. 
Faculty  who  had  to  register  June  5 
was  Mr.  Murray,  coach  of  the  athlet- 
ic teams  and  instructor  in  the  English 
department. 


We  wonder  who  will  write  the 
Squibs  next  year.  After  four  years 
of  service  with  the  paper  there  is  sure 
to  be  some  pang  at  writing  the  fare- 
well issue. 


ATHLETICS 


Athletic  Review 

The  football  season  of  1916-17  was 
a success  financially  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  games  won.  The  Alumni 
game  on  Thanksgiving  Day  was  a 
huge  success  ; it  is  understood  that 
this  game  will  be  an  annual  affair. 
The  captain  of  the  team  was  Floyd 
Abbott,  and  the  coach,  Mr.  Frederick 
J.  Murray.  The  men  on  the  squad 
earning  their  “G”  were:  Capt. 

Floyd  Abbott,  Mgr.  David  Hartz, 
Karl  Young,  Charles  Carr,  James 
Driggers,  Edward  Warner,  Henry 
O’Maley,  Melvin  Healey,  Lester  Har- 
rison, Alfred  Thomas,  Robert  Burn- 


ham, Clifford  Hamor,  Everett  Lath- 
am, Milton  Trevoy,  Sumner  Favor, 
Bernard  Landry. 

Football  Schedule 

Mr.  French  has  announced  the  1917 
football  schedule.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent eleven  dates  filled,  one  open. 
Four  of  the  games  are  to  be  played 
at  Gloucester,  the  rest  out  of  town. 
John  Clifford  Hamor,  ’18,  is  the  cap- 
tain of  the  team.  The  schedule  : 
Saturday,  Sept.  22,  Winthrop  at 
Winlhrop;  Saturday,  Sept.  29,  Salem 
at  Salem;  .Saturday,  Oct.  6,  Lynn 
English  at  Gloucester;  Friday,  Oct. 
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12,  Newburyport  at  Newburyport; 
Wednesday,  Oct.  17,  Lawrence  at 
Lawrence;  Saturday,  Oct.  20,  Chel- 
sea at  Chelsea;  Saturday,  Oct.  27, 
open;  Saturday,  Nov.  3,  Ranger  at 
Gloucester;  Saturday,  Nov.  10,  Re- 
vere at  Revere;  Saturday,  Nov.  17, 
Peabody  at  Peabody;  Saturday,  Nov. 
24,  Saugus  at  Gloucester;  Thursday, 
Nov.  29,  (Thanksgiving  Day)  the 
Alumni. 

Basket  Ball 

An  unsuccessful  basket  ball  season 
was  experienced  this  year,  because 

G.  H.  S.  lacked  a suitable  place  to 
practice.  The  team  was  not  formed 
until  the  season  was  well  advanced 
but  five  games  were  scheduled.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  writer  that  basket  ball 
may  be  given  more  attention  in  G. 

H.  S.,  because  there  is  a wealth  of 
material  here. 

The  captain  of  the  1916-17  basket 
ball  team  was  Charles  Carr,  ’18. 
These  men  won  their  “G:”  Hea- 
ley, O’Maley,  Flygare,  Harrison  and 
Abbott. 

Base  Ball 

Bad  weather  has  stopped  six  out  of 
fifteen  games.  Bad  weather  has  also 
stopped  many  fifteen  cent  pieces 
coming  G.  H.  S.-ward.  At  present 
there  are  four  more  games  to  be 
played  : Portsmouth,  Beverly  and 

Revere,  all  at  Gloucester.  Of  the 
nine  games  played  we  have  won  six 
and  lost  three. 

Manchester,  4.  G.  H.  S , 22. 


This  game  was  featured  by  heavy 
hitting.  Healey,  Hamor,  Favor  and 
Harrison  starred.  Carr  and  Favor 
worked  in  the  box  for  G.  H.  S. 
Butler  and  Miguel  for  Manchester. 

Lynn  Classical,  3.  G.  H.  S.,  7. 

This  was  a very  fast  game  thru  out. 
Carr  and  Harrison,  Fogg  and  Evans 
were  the  batteries. 

Newburyport,  0.  G.  H.  S.,  7. 

With  Abbott  back  in  harness  the 
boys  showed  more  “pep.”  Bunch- 
ing hits,  and  good  base  running  won 
the  game  for  the  locals.  Batteries, 
Carr  and  Harrison,  R.  Knight  and  K. 
Knight. 

Salem,  4.  G.  H.  S.,  3. 

Hard  luck  accompanied  by  an  um- 
pire’s decision  gave  Salem  High  a 
victory  on  May  2.  Hamor  and  Tracy 
turned  in  a bad  day  thus  helping  G. 
H.  S.  to  lose  its  first  game.  Abbott, 
Francis  and  Carr  played  brilliant  base 
ball.  The  batteries  were  : G.  H.  S., 
Carr  and  Harrison;  Salem,  Endicott 
and  Leathe. 

Lawrence,  2.  G.  H.  S.  12. 

The  Lawrence  game  brought  out 
heavy  hitting  by  the  G.  H.  S.  team. 
Peterson,  Abbott  and  Thurston  hit 
well.  The  batteries  were  : G.  H.  S., 
Carr  and  Harrison;  Lawrence,  Regan 
and  Ford. 

Chelsea,  1.  G.  H.  S.,  3. 

The  Chelsea  game  developed  into  a 
pitcher’s  battle  between  Carr  and 
Hobart.  Carr  allowed  three  hits. 
Hobart  allowed  four.  Smith  of  Chel- 
sea and  Abbott  of  G.  H.  S.  played 
well.  The  batteries  were  : G.  H.  S., 
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Carr  and  Harrison;  Chelsea,  Hobart 
and  Bromfield. 

Amesbury,  1.  G.  H.  S.,  10. 

The  Ainesbury  game  was  uninter- 
esting. Favor  hit  the  ball  hard  for 
G.  H.  S.  Barteau  of  Atnesbury 
played  a good  game.  Marchant  re- 
lieved Carr  in  the  sixth,  and  di  1 good 
work,  striking  out  six  men  in  three 
innings. 

Weymouth,  4.  G.  H.  S , 2. 

Errors  at  critical  moments  resulted 
in  the  second  defeat  for  G.  H.  S. 
The  batteries  were:  G.  H.  S.,  Carr 
and  Harrison;  Weymouth,  Descalzo 
and  Greenville. 


Newburyport,  6.  G.  H.  S.,  5. 

An  early  lead  was  overcome,  and 
G.  H.  S.  again  was  defeated  by  er- 
rors. Ralph  Knight  of  Newburyport 
played  a splendid  game.  The  bat- 
teries were  : G.  H.  S.,  Carr  and  Har- 
rison; Newburyport,  R.  and  K. 
Knight. 

Beverly,  8.  G.  H.  S.,  11. 

Beverly  lost  this  game  thru  the 
clean  hitting  of  the  G.  H.  S.  team. 
Thurston  and  Harrison  played  well 
for  G.  H.  S.  The  batteries  were : 
Carr  and  Harrison;  Powers,  McLeod; 
Robinson  and  McLeod. 


REGIMENTAL  NOTES 


We  have  come  to  the  end  of  an- 
other year  of  military  drill.  Let  us 
look  over  our  past  year  and  see 
where  we  have  made  our  mistakes 
and  how  next  year’s  officers  can  cor- 
rect them. 

As  we  look  back  probably  the  first 
thing  that  we  think  of  is  the  loss  of 
the  G.  H.  S.  Fair.  Although  this  is 
not,  in  reality,  a part  of  military  drills 
yet  it  is  a social  function  which  has 
helped  to  put  interest  into  military 
affairs.  We  all  know  why  we  lost  it, 
and  it  is  up  to  you  who  remain  to  win 
it  back.  But  always  remember  that 
the  best  way  to  win  a thing  is  to  real- 
ly want  the  thing  in  question,  and 
then  to  deserve  it.  If  you  can  show 
the  authorities  that  you  are  in  earn- 
est and  you  will  not  abuse  the  privi- 
lege, there  is  little  doubt  that  you  can 
win  it  back. 


Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the 
activity  of  the  setting-up  exercise. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  essential  parts 
of  our  military  drill,  and  yet  it  is  the 
least  attended  to.  This  part  of  mili- 
tary drill  is  being  made  more  promi- 
nent in  all  military  activities.  The 
officers  of  the  U.  S.  regulars  consider 
this  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of 
drill,  because  unless  a man  is  physi- 
cally capable  and  has  a good  set-up 
he  is  absolutely  helpless  in  the 
trenches,  or  anywhere  else.  So,  let 
the  coming  officers  look  after  this 
great  need  and  see  that  it  receives  at- 
tention. 

Another  noticeable  feature  of  mili- 
tary drill  is  the  uniform  of  the  cadets. 
This  question  was  discussed  in  a pre- 
vious Reflector.  To  be  up  to  the 
times  our  organization  should  wear 
brown  service  uniforms. 
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The  last  and  greatest  question  that 
the  incoming  officers  will  have  to  face 
is  this : Will  G.  H.  S.  have  enough 
boys  to  make  a respectable  regiment  ? 
This  year,  the  largest  class  that  has 
ever  left  G.  H.  S.  will  graduate.  Yet 
the  smallest  class  of  the  past  few  years 
will  enter. 

And,  out  of  the  four  classes  in  G. 
H.  S.,  next  year  the  senior  class  will 
be  a large  one,  which  shows  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  officers  but  few  pri- 
vates and  non-coms.  Now,  every- 
body knows  from  the  experience  of 
this  year  that  some  of  the  companies 
are  really  so  small  that  they  should 
not  be  classed  as  companies.  They 
are  composed  of  three  squads  and  the 
Drill  Regulations  say  that  a company 
must  have  ai  least  four  squads. 

And  so  we  place  this  vital  question 
before  you  : “ Would  you  rather 

have  a large  Battalion  of  four  or  five 
companies  or  a Regiment  of  small 
companies  ?” 

The  Sergeant’s  Party  which  was 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  June  7th, 
was  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  for 
several  years.  The  grand  march,  led 
by  Col.  Temple  A.  Bradley  and  Miss 
Helen  M.  McDonald,  although  short 
was  unique.  An  interesting  feature 
was  the  formation  of  the  couples  into 
lines  of  thirty-two  people  each  which 
came  down  the  full  length  of  the  ar- 
mory. 

The  armory  was  tastefully  deco- 
rated with  greensand  jack-o’-lanterns 
which  gave  charm  to  the  hall  espec- 


ially during  the  two  moonlight 
dances. 

The  matrons  for  this  party  were  : 
Miss  Genevieve  Crawley,  Miss  Anna 
Kelly  and  Miss  Anna  F.  Sullivan. 
A number  of  officers  of  the  military 
organization  of  former  years  and  sev- 
eral out-of-town  officers  were  present 
at  this  party. 

Field  Day 

On  Thursday,  June  7,  the  day  set 
for  our  annual  Field  Day  we  found  the 
weather  so  unsettled  that  we  post- 
poned the  exercises  until  the  next 
day.  On  Friday,  the  weather  was 
still  unsettled  but  late  in  the  morning 
the  sun  came  out  bright  and  at  11.30 
it  was  decided  to  hold  Field  Day. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  cut  out  the 
morning  parade. 

At  one  o’clock,  the  cadets  began  to 
assemble  in  the  school  yard  in  dress 
uniform.  The  weather  was  fair,  but 
the  wind  w7as  still  southeast.  At  two 
o’clock  the  regiment  formed  on 
School  street  facing  Middle.  At  2.10 
the  parade  started.  Headed  by  a 
platoon  of  police  and  the  Salem  Cadet 
Band,  with  Drum  Major  Thomas,  the 
cadet  regiment  made  a fine  appear- 
ance. The  parade  passed  up  Dale 
avenue  where  it  wras  reviewed  by  Col. 
Haskell,  Mayor  Stoddart,  the  school 
committee  and  other  invited  guests. 
The  line  was  halted  after  passing 
City  Hall  and  the  guests  were  seated 
in  autos  driven  by  cadets.  The  pa- 
rade then  started  down  Pleasant 
street,  through  Main  to  Stage  Fort 
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Park.  Here  the  regiment  passed 
through  crowds  of  G.  H.  S.  girls  with 
their  bright  flags  and  dresses. 

The  weather  became  rather  disa- 
greeable on  account  of  a heavy  fog 
which  settled  over  the  field.  At  2.30, 
the  Haskell  Medal  Squad  was 
brought  on  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing forty  cadets,  twenty  in  each 
squad  : 

SENIOR  HASKELL  MEDAL  SQUAD 


William  Brotherton 
Harry  Broder 
Robert  Burnham 
Kenneth  Cooprr 
James  Driggers 
Carleton  Frost 
Melvin  Healey 
Leroy  Linnekin 
Horace  Morton 
William  Markuson 


Albert  McShara 
Philip  Osmond 
Roger  Oakes 
Ensio  Ronka 
Carroll  Steele 
David  Tracy 
Paul  Thompson 
Lewis  Webber 
Kenneth  Webber 
Thomas  Welch 


JUNIOR  SQUAD 


John  Amee 
Benjamin  Bowden 
William  Babson 
Robert  Churchill 
Harold  Estabrook 
Gordon  Elwell 
Walter  Goulart 
Lewis  Gordon 
Edward  Hagstrom 
Philip  Holmberg 


Russell  Merchant 
Sumner  McLean 
Arthur  Meagher 
Marshall  McDonald 
Robert  Nauss 
William  Ray 
Arna  Ronka 
Sherman  Ruth 
Quentin  Steele 
Clarence  White 


After  drilling  a few  minutes,  many 
cadets  were  dropped  and  the  second 
time  all  were  dropped  except  Sergts. 
Wm.  Brotherton  and  Lewis  Webber 
of  the  senior  squad,  and  Privates 
Lewis  Gordon  and  Quentin  Steele  of 
the  junior  squad.  The  drill  was  very 
close  but  the  judges  finally  decided  to 
present  the  medals  to  Sergt.  Wm. 
Brotherton  and  Private  Quentin 
Steele, 


Next  on  the  program  came  the 
company  drills.  Each  company  put 
up  a fine  drill  and  the  judges  were 
somewhat  puzzled.  At  last  they  lim- 
ited themselves  to  Co.  A and  Co.  D. 
After  a consultation  they  decided  to 
present  the  Bacheler  Trophy  to  Co. 
D,  Capt.  Oscar  Johnson. 

Then  came  the  battalion  drills. 
The  first  battalion,  commanded  by 
Major  Smith,  was  the  first  to  drill 
and  made  a fine  showing.  Major 
Burnham  then  brought  his  battalion 
on  to  the  field.  He  also  put  up  a 
good  drill. 

The  judges  decided  to  give  the 
Battalion  Medal  to  the  2nd  Battalion, 
Major  Burnham  commanding. 

Next  came  the  regimental  parade 
and  escort  of  the  colors.  Co.  A es- 
corted the  colors  in  a fine  manner  and 
the  regimental  parade  went  off  in  the 
usual  way. 

Col.  Haskell  then  made  his  speech 
and  presented  the  prizes  and  com- 
missions to  the  winners  and  officers. 
A beautiful  sabre,  regular  U.  S* 
Army  style,  was  presented  at  this  time 
to  the  regiment,  Col.  Bradley  accept- 
ing it  on  behalf  of  the  regiment. 

The  regiment  was  then  reviewed 
by  Col.  Haskell  and  other  out-of- 
town  officers  as  well  as  many  past  G. 
H.  S.  officers.  The  regiment  then 
started  for  home  and  the  cadets  and 
officers  were  presented  with  beautiful 
flags  from  their  girl  friends.  The 
parade  ended  at  G.  H.  S.,  completing 
a happy  and  well  executed  Field  Day, 


Dale  informs  us  that  a violin  has  a 
vacant  air  space  as  a resonator. 

Miss  Hart  (in  Virgil — Dido  filled  a 
bowl  with  flowing  tears. 


As  our  good-looking  compan}^ 
gracefully  straggled  down  the  street, 
admired  by  a line  of  fascinated  beau- 
ties, our  noble  lieutenant  said  to  our 
first  sergeant,  “ Caesar,  you’ve  got  a 
lot  of  Gaul.” 


If  we  believe  Rogers,  Jane  Austin 
was  the  son  of  somebody  or  other; 
which  reminds  me  that  our  esteemed 
Quartermaster,  as  he  relates  it,  once 
went  up  the  aisle  with  another  girl. 


Miss  C.  (translating  “male  Sana”) 
— The  badly  affected  young  woman — 
We  wonder  what  Miss  Commerford 
meant. 


Miss  W. — Do  you  know  what  style 
of  clothes  Johnson  wore  ? 

K.  Whalen — Yes,  a wig. 

Miss  Wolfe  (translating  “ II  se 
heurta  contre  la  figure”) — His  face 
jostled  against  hers. 


While  looking  over  an  out-of-town 
paper  Chet  Nielson  inquired  whence 
it  came,  whereupon  Stewart  informed 
him  that  it  came  from  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Steeves  believes  that  the  reason  for 
the  non-use  of  soft  coal  for  cooking 
purposes  is  that  it  produces  bad  fumes 
and  bad  gases  andjs  so  bad  smelling. 

(In  botany),  Mr.  French — When 
we  eat  potatoes  we  really  are  eating 
roots. 

Steeves — No,  Sir,  we  are  eating 
gold  nuggets. 


1st  Boy — Are  your  folks  well  to  do? 
2nd  Boy — No.  They’re  hard  to  do. 

Massachusetts  is  noted  for  boots 
and  shoes. 

Yes,  and  Kentucky  is  noted  for 
shoots  and  booze. 

How’d  you  like  a pair  of  policeman’s 
shoes  ?” 

No  use,  I’m  afraid  they’d  pinch 
me. 


Flora — That  new  maid  of  mine  is 
the  laziest  thing.  She  even  tried  to 
sleep  combing  my  hair. 

Fan — Ah,  asleep  at  the  switch. 
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Ye  Incidente  of  Ye  Little  River 

Being  ye  tale  of  ye  three  Wise  Guys  who  went  to 
sail  in  ye  cat-boat. 

If  ye  wind  had  been  stronger,  my  tale  would  have 
been  shorter. 

Quoth  Brad  “ I’m  sick  of  loafing  round — 

The  cat-boat’s  on  the  shore, — 

Let’s  go  and  take  a little  sail 
As  we  have  done  before.” 

Then  up  spake  doughty  Morton 
The  bravest  of  the  crew, 

“ For  once  you’ve  said  a mouthful. 

That’s  just  what  we  will  do.” 

“ Moreover,  I am  sick  of  beans 
As  you  should  be,  you  hams! 

But  now  we’ll  have  a chance  to  get 
Some  Little  River  clams.’’ 

So  Morton  took  the  tiller  rope 
While  Oaksie  manned  the  sail, 

And,  that  they  all  might  stay  on  top. 

Poor  Bradley  plied  the  bail. 

The  wind  was  fair,  the  sky  was  bright, 

The  river  clear  and  free. 

‘‘Ho!  Ho!”  they  cried,  “Ho!  Ho!  For  us. 
Ho  ! Ho  ! for  the  skippers  three!” 

“ Let’s  tack  again,  said  Morton. 

“ Now,  Oaksie,  watch  your  hat !” 

And  then  he  swung  the  tiller  as 
He’d  swing  a baseball  bat. 

But  just  then  something  happened 
And  through  the  awful  din 
We  saw  three  seamen  floating  out 
While  the  cold  sea  floated  in. 

Poor  Brad  and  Morton  clung  right  there 
Absorbing  more  and  more 
But  Oakes  struck  out  with  sturdy  stroke 
And  presently  reached  shore. 

Said  Morton  then,  in  accents  bold 
“ Let's  swim  ashore  like  him !” 

But  Bradley  wailed,  “ Alas,  my  boy, 

You  know  1 cannot  swim  !” 

* * * * # 


“ And  moreover,”  said  Tempie  B, 

“ I’ll  do  no  more — glub,  glub — 

Of  this,  but  evermore,  I’ll  do 
My  swimming  in  the  tub  !” 

***** 

And  many  ask,  in  wild  appeal. 

What  made  the  cat-boat  tip  ?” 

We  do  not  knoxi\  but  here’s  a guess 
We  can’t  allow  to  slip. 

1 he  boat  she  was  a cat-boaX 
The  skippers,  sea -dogs  three, 

And  cats  and  dogs , you  all  must  know 
’Most  always  disagree. 

’17. 


There  was  a peculiar  young  fellow  named  Flynn 
Who  sat  himself  down  on  the  point  of  a pin  ; 

If  he’d  sat  on  the  head 
Of  the  weapon  instead 

Then  where  would  the  point  of  my  story  have  been? 

Teacher — Why  is  the  chairman 
sometimes  addressed  as  the  chair  ? 
What  figure  of  speech — ? 

Edith  Anderson — Substituting  a 
part  for  the  whole. 

It  is  said  that  our  Adjutant  K.  S. 
Dale  while  conducting  a troop  of  Boy 
Scouts  at  double  time  gave  the  com- 
mand “Resume  Normal,”  at  which 
they  all  halted  and  sat  down.  Some 
system. 

Here  is  a list  of  some  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  fractional  distillation  of 
Petroleum  (according  to  Nelson) — 
Gasoline,  Benzine,  Napthalene,  Soap- 
ine,  etc. 

Little  boy 
Alcohol 
Little  drink 
Funeral. 
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At  the  Presentation 

She — Oh,  won’t  some  human  being 
take  this  dance  with  me  ! I don’t 
want  to  dance  with  diseases  all  the 
time.  I’ve  just  had  a dance  with 
D.  T.  and  this  one  is  marked  for  T.  B.! 

Edith — Homely  people  take  swell 
pictures  ! 

Olivia — Yes,  I’ve  heard  that  said, 
too.  (30  seconds  silence,  admiring 
picture)  then — O,  what  a great  picture 
of  Rif. 

Miss  Perry,  reading  composition — 
The  lower  ribs  are  attached  to  the 
breast  bone  by  cartridges. 

Teacher — Yes,  we  hear  of  people 
blowing  up  occasionally — Sit  down. 

Spat — Haw!  Haw!  Ho!  Ho! 

Friend — For  the  land  sakes,  what 
yer  laffin’  at  ? 

Spat — He  ! He  ! I forget  the  joke 
but  it’s  mighty  funny  ! 


Teacher — What  is  the  meaning  of 
“ generous” ? 

Pupil — Well,  if  you  have  a hot  dog 
and  you  give  me  half,  you  are  gen- 
erous. 


Miss  Tiques  translating  French — I 
had  the  good  chance  to  find  one. 

Teacher  after  futile  attempts  to  in- 
duce her  to  say,  “good  luck” — Is 
there  anything  else  I can  do  to  get 
her  to  say  it  without  telling  her  ? 

Miss  Brown — Get  her  a horseshoe* 


Mary  had  a little  swing 
P'ar  above  the  ground 

up.  And 
went  here’s 
she  how 

that  she 

way  came 

the  down! 

is 

This 

(In  physics) — “ Andrews,  what 
are  the  fixed  points  on  a thermome- 
ter.” 

Andrews — “ The  freezing  point  of 
water  and  the  melting  point  of  ice.” 

Fouhdon  a bright  pupil’s  English 
paper — “ We  find  that  in  1813  Benja- 
min Franklin  took  his  seat  as  a rep- 
resentative until  after  his  death.” 

Frank — Do  you  know,  I started  in 
life  as  a barefoot  boy  ! 

Hardy — Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  I wasn’t 
born  with  shoes  on. 

Pat — I’ll  tell  you  a story  of  a put- 
up  job. 

What’s  that  ? 

Pat — Wall  paper.  (Quick  exit.) 

They  may  build  ships  in  Glouces- 
ter but  you  have  to  go  through  Lynn 
to  Sail-’m. 

They  never  met  B4, 

But  now  she  seemed  2 care. 

She  loved  him  10  derly, 

For  he  was  a 1 ,000.000,000  aire. 

Marvin  (translating  German) — We 
saw  the  children  approaching  through 
the  trees. 


“Scud”  Bott  has  been  sent  to 
the  Gaspe  coast  by  the  Gorton  Pew 
Co.,  to  look  after  their  interests  there. 

George  Shute  has  been  sent  to  Am- 
herst in  the  Magdalene  Islands  by  the 
same  firm. 

Elinor  Fears  was  operated  upon  for 
appendicitis  at  the  Bay  State  Hos- 
pital in  Boston,  and  at  last  reports  she 
was  expected  to  be  home  for  Field 
Day. 

Russell  MacKenny  is  out  in  Mon- 
tana and  at  last  reports  was  on  a 
ranch.  Plowever,  he  may  soon  have 
to  come  on  east  as  his  regiment  has 
been  called  out. 

Raymond  Norwood  graduates  from 
Dartmouth  this  year. 

Four  of  the  former  graduates  of 
High,  John  W.  Black,  Jr.,  George 
Low,  Edward  Wadden  and  Kenneth 
Shute  are  among  those  training  at 
Plattsburg. 

William  J.  Regan  leaves  for  West 
Point,  June  13,  where  he  will  begin 
work  at  once. 

Fred  Gale  is  going  over  to  France 
to  drive  an  ambulance,  and  sails  from 
New  York,  June  15. 


The  engagement  of  Miss  Pearl 
Goddard,  a member  of  the  teaching 
corps  the  first  of  the  year,  to  Lieut. 
Richard  Stickney,  ’08,  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

Rodney  Brown  ’14  is  one  of  the  67 
Dartmouth  men  enrolled  in  a unit  for 
specialized  intensive  work  in  military 
storekeeping  in  Tuck  School,  Dart- 
mouth. 

The  Gloucester  boys  that  are  in  the 
Harvard  Regiment  are  Louis  Gold- 
man, William  Moore  and  Stanley 
Burnham. 


“ Charlie”  Grant  is  home  from 
Arkansas.  Leon  Donahue  is  still  in 
that  state,  but  there  are  vague  re- 
ports of  an  intended  trip  to  Canada 
this  summer. 


The  engagement  of  Miss  Esther 
Swanson  has  been  announced  to 
George  Low  ’09,  now  at  Plattsburg. 

Ruth  Low  is  back  at  work  in  the 
Western  Union  office  in  Cambridge, 
but  will  probably  be  transferred  to 
the  local  office  for  the  summer. 


Donald  Burnham,  John  D.  Cun- 
ningham and  Arthur  Smith  are  at 
Marblehead  in  the  Coast  Patrol. 


O.  Procter  Friend  ’12  is  at  the 
Naval  Training  School  at  Newport, 
R.  I. 


The  editors  were  all  assembled 
around  the  great  library  table,  dis- 
cussing the  Reflector.  Then  the  edi- 
tor speaks  : 

“ There’s  something  wrong,  that’s 
all  there  is  to  that.  It’s  not  such  a 
bad  paper,  but  there  are  lots  of  schools 
that  have  better  ones  than  we  do. 
What’ll  we  do  about  it  ?”  Then  the 
exchange  editor  offered  his  suggest- 
ion. 

“ I tell  you.  Take  this  bunch  of 
exchanges,  look  them  over,  and  then 
tell  us  what  appeals  to  each  one  of 
you  the  most.  You  start.  Tom.” 
‘‘All  right — this  is  the  News  I’ve 
got  here,  and  I know  one  thing, 
they’ve  got  a big  number  of  ads.” 

“ Sure,  when  you  get  out  a good 
paper,  business  men  begin  to  get  in- 
terested.” 

“ Now,  what  do  you  think  about 
the  Tripod  ?’  ’ 

“ Their  editorials  are  lively  and  the 
alumni  are  kept  track  of  well,  but  as 
a large  school,  I should  think  their 
paper  might  contain  more  material.” 
“ That’s  true,  but  what  they’ve  got 
is  fine  and  that’s  what  counts.  Here 
is  one  from  Maine,  the  Log.” 

“ Rather  an  unattractive  cover, 
don’t  you  think  ?’  ’ 


‘ ‘ Yes,  but  their  material  is  differ- 
ent. The  prophecy  of  the  Junior 
Class  is  mighty  clever,  but  I wonder 
why  they  left  the  Seniors  out  ? Per- 
haps they’re  saving  them  for  a later 
issue.  Now  here’s  the  Spectator,  for 
some  one  else  to  look  over.” 

“Wait;  I’ll  have  to  get  my  glasses. 
My,  but  that  type  is  small.  Here  is 
something  that  I haven’t  seen  in  the 
other  papers — illustrations  for  their 
stories.  Good,  aren’t  they  ? Ah  ! 
What’s  this  ?’  ’ 

“ Why,  that’s  the  Onas,  and  it’s  a 
peach,  too.  They  must  have  great 
talent  along  artistic  lines  there.” 

“ I should  say  so.  I think  that’s 
the  best  looking  cover  design  in  the 
lot,  don’t  you?  Here’s  another  too, — 
the  Oracle.” 

“ Their  paper  has  a pleasing  varie- 
ty of  stories  this  month  besides  being 
carefully  written.  Dandy  cuts,  too.” 
“Now,  you’re  beginning  to  get 
some  ideas,”  answered  the  editor, 
“ but  I’ll  only  keep  you  a minute 
more.  Here’s  a new  one — the  Cam- 
bridge Review.” 

“ Oh,  this  looks  good.  It  seemsto 
contain  a lot  to  interest  an  outsider.” 
“ The  Alumni  Notes  are  especially 
good  while  the  neat  arrangement  adds 
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greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the 
paper.” 

“Now,  that’s  fine,  and  I guess  we've 
all  got  some  ideas  out  of  it.  By  the 
way,  if  you  want  to  see  these  papers 
you’ll  have  to  take  them  soon  for 
there  won’t  be  many  more.  This  is 
the  last  number  of  the  Reflector,  and 
I’m  sorry,  for  we’ll  all  miss  them, 
they’re  such  good  reading.  When  I 
look  at  the  different  issues  of  some  of 
the  papers  it  seems  remarkable  the 
way  that  they’ve  improved.  I think 
that  the  comparing  of  them  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  our 
work.  Here’s  hoping  they  come 
again  next  year,, every  one  of  them  !” 

Women’s  Capes 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — Sixteen. 

Cape  Flattery — Twenty. 

Cape  Lookout — Twenty- Five. 

Cape  Fear — Thirty. 

Cape  Farewell — Forty. 


The  following  exchanges  have  been 
received  since  the  last  issue  of  the 
Reflector : 

Rayen  Record,  Youngstown,  O. 
Bulletin,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Bowdoin  Orient,  Brunswick,  Me. 
Delphian,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Advance,  Salem,  Mass. 
iEgis,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Radiator,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Oracle,  Bangor,  Me. 

Red  and  Gray,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Recorder,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Tsing  Hua  Journal,  Peking,  China. 


Golden  Rod,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Clarion,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Student,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Penn.  Charter  Magazine,  Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

Blue  and  White,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Review,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Lotus,  Dover,  Del. 

Trade  Winds,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jabberwock,  Boston,  Mass. 

Q,  Quincy,  111. 

Old  Hughes,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Holten,  Danvers,  Mass. 

Maroon  and  White,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Log,  Bath,  Me. 

Enfield  Echo,  Thompsonville, 
Conn. 

Spectator,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Record,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gold  and  Blue,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Onas,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

News,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Cambridge  Review,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Miss  W. — Give  principal  parts  of 
iacio. 

Bright  One — Yaaka,  Hula,  Hicki, 
Dula. 

(In  Science),  Teacher — Should  a 
man  aim  high  or  low  in  spearing  a 
fish. 

Collum — Is  he  spearing  from  under 
the  fish  or  alongside  of  it  ? 

Silas — I once  knew  of  a fellow 
whose  feet  were  so  big  that  he  could 
not  crawl  thru  the  hatch  into  my  barn 
loft. 
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He  at  12  p.  m. — Well,  I must  be 
off. 


Bill  (going  him  one  better) — That’s 
nothin’,  I know  of  a feller  who  can’t 
knock  at  a door  without  backin’  up 
to  it. 

When  a boy  pulls  out  his  watch 
With  a blush  upon  his  face, 

You  can  always  guess  correctly 
There’s  a woman  in  the  case. 

Going  Up  ! 

“The  waves  are  high  to-day,  aren’t 
they  ?” 

“Yes,  look  how  they  are  tipping 
the  bell  buoys  !’’ 

Country — Just  think  of  our  forest 
preserves. 

City — How  about  our  subway  jams? 


The  Wrong  Line 

He — Each  hour  I spend  with  you 
is  like  a pearl  to  me. 

She — Aw,  quit  stiinging  me. 

Shopper — Where  are  the  opera 
glasses  ? 

Clerk — Rubber  goods  two  aisles  to 
the  left. 


She — The  fortune  teller  says  I’ll 
marry  brains,  beauty  and  money. 

He — Well,  you  darned  Mormon  ! 


“ Tell  me,  in  what  course  does  your 
son  expect  to  graduate  ?’’ 

“ Oh,  in  the  course  of  time.’’ 


Freshman — What  are  the  Alumni  ? 
Soph — They  are  like  the  Civil  War 
Vets,  went  through  in  four  years  and 
lived  to  tell  the  story. 


She — Yes,  I noticed  that  when  you 
first  came. 


The  Freshmen  girls  are  flippy, 
The  Sophomore  girls  are  sweet; 
The  Junior  girls  are  nobby, 

But  the  Seniors  can’t  be  beat. 


He — See  this  auto  coming  ? 

She — Yes.  Where’s  the  horn  ? 

He — It  doesn’t  have  a horn,  be- 
cause it  says  Dodge  on  the  front. 


What  Others  Say  of  Us 

We  are  glad  to  know  the  outcome 
of  the  story  “As  the  Sea  Moves.’’ 
It  was  a very  interesting  story. — En- 
field Echo. 


Your  magazine  is  well  balanced 
and  interesting.  We  thank  you  for 
your  remarks  in  regard  to  the  Golden 
Rod. 

The  prize  stories  in  the  Reflector 
are  printed  in  unusually  small  type. 
A larger  type  would  look  much  bet- 
ter, and  make  them  more  easily  read, 
besides  giving  them  the  prominence 
which  they  deserve. — Rayen  Record. 


It  is  tantalizing  to  read  only  the 
one  issue  of  the  “ Maelstrom’’  in  the 
Reflector.  A good  serial  story  adds 
much  to  the  interest  of  a paper, — 
Jabbcrwock. 


The  Kodak  Store 

12  PLEASANT  ST. 

Now  is  the  time  you  should  own  a Kodak  or  Brownie  Camera.  For  not  only  will  a 
camera  give  you  pleasure  now,  but  in  later  years  pictures  of  war  time  scenes  will  be  of 
infinite  interest  and  value  to  you. 

We  make  is  easy  for  you  to  obtain  a Kodak  or  Brownie  with  our  Eastman  Dime 
Savings  Bank.  These  banks  cost  you  nothing,  simply  a deposit  of  a dime,  which  is 
returned  to  you,  and  an  occasional  dime  deposited  in  your  bank  means  a camera  for  you 
in  a very  short  time.  Come  in  and  let  us  give  you  one  of  these  banks. 

Developing  and  Printing 

We  do  high  grade  work,  using  Eastman’s  tested  chemicals  and  all  our  prints  are 
made  on  Velox  paper.  We  will  correct  your  picture  errors  and  guarantee  you  good  pic- 
tures if  you  will  follow  our  simple  instructions. 

Jeffery’s  Stationery  Store, 

12  Pleasant  Street 


EYES  EXAMINED 

Lenses  Fitted.  Astigmatism  Corrected 

JEREMIAH  FOSTER 

Jeweler.  Optician 

I am  registered  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 


$ BELMONT  I 
Taxi  Service 


George  and  Joseph  Mellow,  Jr.,  Owners 
Auto  Service  from  7 a.  m.  to  11  p.  m 

Stand  in  front  of  Belmont  Hotel 

Telephone  Connection 
5 and  7 Passenger,  1917  Models 
Chandler  Touring  Cars 

| To  Let  by  Day,  Hour  or  Week  ^ 

•5  *^.^^*^  *^*^ 
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GEO.  L.  JEFFERV 

PRINTER 

14  PLEASANT  ST. 


OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE 


BUY  A 

LIBERTY  BOND 


BUY  A 

LIBERTY  BOND 


GLOUCESTER 
COAL  CO. 

43  DUNCAN  STREET 

Tel.  66 
“ 1266 

GRADUATION  GIFTS 

We  give  a discount  of  1 0 per  cent, 
on  all  Graduation  Gifts.  Engraving 
free. 

WILKINS,  Jeweler 
182  Main  Street 

Next  to  Post  Office 


T.  E.  REED 

GENERAL  FREIGHT  FORWARDER 


Goods  moved  to  all  Points 


Trucks  always  ready 


6 Pearce  St.  and  197  E.  Main  St.,  Gloucester 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Ifiitrl  bating 

J.  T.  KING 
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Stussia  Cement 
Company 


Sfianufaeturers  of 


JCe Stage’s  Slue 


Sloucester,  Sttass. 


m 

HI 


NAUSS 


LUMBER 


L.  B.  Nauss  & Sons  Gloucester,  Mass. 


DIEGES  «&  CLUST 

“If  we  made  it,  it’*  right.” 


CLASS  PINS  CLASS  RINGS 

FRATERNITY  PINS  MEDALS  AND  CUPS 


149  Tremont  St.,  Boston*  Mass. 


GRIFFIN 

CO. 

50  Commercial  Street 

DEALERS  in  COAL 

and  WOOD 

Belmont  Cafe 

JZ? 

and  Lunch  Room 

The  Best  Place  in  Town  to  Lat 

W.  H.  SMITH 

(CompUmrntH  of 


3.  ».  Wnolumrtb 


Organized  1 864 

Good  Live  Up-to*Date 

Rockport  Granite  Co. 

MUSIC 

Dancing  Made  Easy 

Producers  of  Granite  for 

Tel.  Rockport  155 
“ Gloucester  145 1-W 

Bridges,  Buildings,  Paving 

wm 

Imperial 

and  All  Purposes 

fen Ji 

i f 

Orchestra 

Main  Office,  ROCKPORT,  MASS. 

E.  W.  Havner,  Mgr. 

GORTON  ■ PEW  FISHERIES  CO. 

'^f\  <*Y*. 

FRED  BRADLEY 
COMMISSION  MERCHANT 
IMPORTER  OF  SALT 

187  MAIN  STREET  GLOUCESTER 

"ED.”  PARSONS 

BOYS'  AND  MEN'S  CLOTHIER 
130  MAIN  STREET  Tel.  1123-W 


HALLS  CIGAR  STORE 

58  MAIN  STREET 

Cigars,  Pipes  and  Tobacco  E.  P.  WONSON 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 


PHELPS'  STUDIO 


MARK  YOUR  LINEN 

WITH 

CASH  WOVEN  NAMES 

Prevent  Loss.  Easily  Sewn  on  to  all  kinds  of  Linen,  Woolen 
and  Knitted  Articles.  WOVEN  NAMES  ON  TAPE. 


Every  Garment  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  should  be  marked 
full  name.  These  name  tapes  furnish  by  far  the  best  method. 

PRICES: 

12  dozen  - - - $2.00 

6 “ 1.25 

3 “ .85 

ORDER  NOW 

PATTILLO  EXCHANGE,  Hancock  Street 

ALEX  PATTILLO  GLOUCESTER 


Your  local  jeweler  can  supply  your  “Graduation  Jewelry,”  with  the  same  quality 
Goods,  at  the  same  prices,  and  with  more  satisfactory  results  than  dealers  out  of  town. 


GRADUATION  SPECIAL,  $ 1 5 

1 5 Jewel,  Small  Size  Convertible  “BRACELET  WATCH,”  20  Year  Bracelet 
and  Case,  including  monogram.  This  watch  is  one  we  can  thoroughly  recommend. 

As  a good  timekeeper  and  long  years  of  service,  it  will  compare  with  the  high 
priced  watches.  Others  $12.50  to  $40.00. 

BLANCHARD,  JEWELER 

GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 


MISS  EMMA  A.  PARSONS, 


HOME  MADE 
FOOD EXCHANGE 


75  Middle  Street,  - - - Gloucester,  Mass. 

HAVE  YOUR  LIBERTY  BONDS 

FRAMED  AT  WHITMARSH’S.  ALSO  YOUR  DIPLOMAS 
W.  F.  WHITMARSH,  48-50  Main  Street,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


QTTX/FNTQ  171  t/  4-  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers,  Bedding  Plants 
1 Li  V JLL L lOllSt.  of  all  kinds,  Geraniums,  Salvias,  Petunias, 
Begonias,  Verbenas,  Asters,  Etc. 

Telephone  199-M 


123  MAIN  STREET. 


GLOUCESTER,  MASS 


To  the  Gloucester  High  School  Graduates 


Most  of  you  are  to  have  your  pictures  taken  at  graduation. 
Do  yourself  justice  by  looking  over  my  samples  and  quot- 
ing my  prices.  Diplomas  Framed. 

NORTH  SHORE:  PHOTO  STUDIO 

Next  to  North  Shore  Theatre 


Telephone  Connections  at  Bolh  Stores 

STEELE  & ABBOTT  CO. 

HOUSE  PAINTERS 

Graining,  Gilding,  Glazing,  Whitewashing  and  Tinting 
Complete  Line  of  Painters’  Supplies 

TWO  STORES:  Dodd  Building,  Wharf  Street,  287  Main  Street 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

G.  F.  TOMPKINS  GO. 

Gloucester’s  Reliable 

FURNITURE  STORE 

Dependable  Furniture  at  Reasonable  Prices 

112  MAIN  STREET,  Next  to  the  WAITING  STATION 

FORBES’  SPECIALTY  SILK  SHOP 

171  Main  Street,  Up  One  Flight,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Heavy  Quality  White  Crepe-de-Chine — it’s  here — for  your  graduation  dress,  40  in 
wide,  value  $1.50,  special  SI.  29.  Dainty  Silk  and  Crepe-de-Chine,  SI.  98,  2.98 


If  you  want  more  of  it,  eat  bread  made  from 

Hodgkins'  Entire  Wheat  Flour 

Ground  fresh  every  day  at  Rockport,  Mass . 
Manufactured  By 


D.  B.  HODGKINS'  SONS 


GRADUATION 

SUITS 

Just  the  Suit  to  make  you  say 
“ That’s  it  ” when  you  put  it  on 

A.  B.  COOK 

ONE  PRICE  CLOTHIER  95-97  MAIN  STREET 

P.  T.  ANDERSON 

THE  TAILOR 

REMOVED  TO  130  MAIN  STREET 

Formerly  Occupied  by  T.  L.  Martin  Tailoring  Co. 

ALBERT  R.  COLE 


SANITARY  ENGINEER  AND  SHEET  METAL  WORKER 

81  Main  Street  Gloucester,  Mass. 


TAXI 


TELEPHONE  200 


PERKINS  8c  CORLISS 


Special  Rates  for  Graduation  Photographs 

Graduation  is  Coming,  Don’t  Delay  Your  Sitting 

25  Sepia  Harvard  Folders  6.00  25  Special  Sepia  $7.00 

50  “ “ ‘ 10.00  50  “ “ 12.00 

H.  B.  GERMAN 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction  194  MAIN  ST.,  GLOUCESTER 


GLOUCESTER  ELECTRIC  CO. 


Office  102  Main  Street 


Electric  Light  and  Power  Service  in  all  Parts  Cape  Ann,  Magnolia,  West  Gloucester 


and  Essex 


Use 


For 


COOKING 


LIGHTING 

HEATING 


This  is  the  Store  to  buy  your  Graduation  Shoes — We  have  all  kinds 

JAS.  P.  PATIENCE 


37  MAIN  STREET, 


OPP.  FOOT  OF  SHORT  ST. 


The  Officers  of  the  G.  H.  8.  Regiment 


INVITE  YOU  TO  THEIR 

FAREWELL  PARTY 

AT  THE 

Hawthorne  Inn  Casino,  June  25/17 

THE  LAST  AND  BEST  TIME  OF  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 
Subscription,  including  Refreshments,  50  Cents 


TACT  14 OTP1 1 84-92  Main  Street 

1 llU  1 i A jy  Gloucester,  Mass 

GRILL  ROOM  GARDEN 

Private  Dining  Rooms.  Good  Treatment,  Prompt  Service 


Wilson’s  Sample  Shop  S!!! 

Men.  Always  the  latest  styles  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Graduation  Suits  at  moder- 
ate prices.  161  Main  Street,  Up  1 Flight,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Graduation  Gifts 


Many  desirable  articles  for  graduation  remembrances 
at  very  reasonable  piices. 


F.  S.  THOMPSON,  JEWELER,  164  Main  Street,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


SAWYER  FREE  LIBRARY 


1655  00129  4929 


ACTIVE  STORAGE 


SAWYER  free  library 

.GLOUCESTER,  MAS^  «IM0 


MUSIC 


KODAKS 


FRED  W.  PEABODY 

SELLS,  REPAIRS,  TUNES  AND  MOVES 

PIANOS 

VICTROLAS  GRAPHONOLAS 

PERKINS’  BOX  CO. 

GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 

MAKERS  OF 

BOXES  AND  BARRELS 

REGALS  for  Young  Men 

LaFRANCE  for  Young  Women 

Snappy  Styles,  Quality  Assured 

$5.00,  $6.00  and  $7.00 

Special  Styles  in  White  for  Graduation 

F.  T.  HALL  MAIN  STREET 

A.  P.  STODDART  & CO. 

Established  in  1876 

ENGINEERS  AND  MACHINISTS 

236  Main  Street,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

GORDON’S  SPECIALTY  STORE 


CLOAKS,  COSTUMES.  FURS  AND  MILLINERY 
120-122  MAIN  STREET  TEL.  264-M  GLOUCESTER.  MASS. 


Mill  Waste  Kindling  Wood 
6 BAGS  $1.00 


DELIVERED  ANY  PART  OF  CAPE 

Merchant  Box  & Cooperge  Co. 

TALBOT’S 

GRADUATION  CLOTHES 
FOR  YOUNG  MEN 

are  Ready  and  Right  and  will  Save  you  Money 

BLUE  SERGE  AND  BLUE  FLANNEL 

At  $15.00,  $18.00,  $20.00,  $22.50,  $25.00 

SNAPPY  FURNISHINGS  AND  HATS 

Shirts,  Ties,  Collars,  Straw  Hats,  Caps,  5ilk  Hosiery, 
Underwear,  White  Gloves 

TALBOT  CO. 

199  Main  Street,  Gloucester 

SERVE  OUR  ICE  CREAM 

for  a refreshment  or  a dessert.  A box  of  it 
will  keep  hard  an  hour,  so  you  have  plenty  of 
time  for  a little  talk  or  to  get  through  the  dinner 
before  serving.  Our  cream  is  the  very  finest 
dessert  it  is  possible  to  have.  A taste  proves 
that.  And  think  of  being  able  to  have  it  any 
time  without  bother,  work  or  worry  and  for  so 
little  money. 

SAUNDERS,  Caterer 
53-55  WASHINGTON  ST. 


